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It is well to remember that in going from > 
changed conditions are, temporarily experienced, 
Ww high often act unple: asantly upon.the skin.” Pky / 
The-best- safeguard Against such skin> Zoubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 





THE GREAT SHOP WINDOW OF AMERICA 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“6 All rights secured.”* 
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Hosiery 


For recreation and travel "ON Y X" Hosiery is indis- 
pensable. Be sure that your Hosiery is equal to 
any cmergency—Hosiery that has the Real Stuff 
that will not fail at critical moments,—Hosiery 


that is both Beautiful and Durable. 


The New “WYDE TOP” for women will 
double the JOY of the pleasure seeker, is wide 
just where most needed. Good for pedes- 
trian, hill climber, golfer, and for all 
walks of life. 

Phe New © DUB-L TOP,”’ specially 
devised to counteract the destructive 


“Onyoo” ee 
HOSIERY. 
ON THE LIPS e 
OF EVERY WOMAN 2 


IN AMERICA 


garter clasp, prevents ‘running ladders’’ 






in your hose, and provides a sense of 

security that is gratifying. Your Hose 

will be ALI THERE at night same as 
g 








when slipped on in the morning. Silk 


or Cotton, Black or Colors, price to meet all demands 


For Women 
Phe New “DOUBLEN”’ re-enforced at HEEL, SOLE, and TOES with yarn 
strengthened by special process, protects at vulnerable points and doubles life 
of hose Phese three special features are to be found only in ONYX”’ Brand. 
E920 Women’s ‘SONYX”’ Black Gauze Cotton Dub-L Top, Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe, 


Si pe ry Pair. 

E966 Women's ‘‘ONYX" Black Cobweb Lisle Dub-L Top, Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe, 
50c per Pair. 

409K Women's ‘‘SONYX"’ Black, Silk-Lisle Dub-L Top, Re-enforced Heel, Sole and Toe 
Feels Like Silk; Looks like Silk; Wears better than Silk, 50c per pair. 

E710 Women's ONYX" Black Gauze Lisle, WYDE TOP, special feature, entirely new, 
S0c per pair. 

170 S Women's ‘SONYX” Black and Colored Gauze Lisle Dub-L Top, Out-size,.—Colors 
White, Pink, Tan, Sky, Cardinal, Navv, Violet, 50c per Pai 


For Men 
E209 Men's ‘‘ONYX" Black Gauze Lisle ‘f Doublex Quality,’ Jub strength, Spec lal 
Va ue. Sk per Pair 


E325 Men's Black and Colored Silk Lisle the satisfactory hose, Av« per pal 

Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write Department \ We will direct vou to nearest 
dealer, or mai px stpaid on receipt of price any iunber as above stated 
Lord hey Lavlor Wholesale Distributors New ) OVR 
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Sandy, the Substitute’ 


BY ROY NORTON 
AUTHOR OF “ THE VANISHING FLEETS,” ETC. 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


ENEATH Whistling Sandy’s moccasin heels 
{ithe frozen snows of the fall complained with 
j} persistent creakings, grown monotonous to him 
through days of reiteration. Eddies of it swirled, 
Y) danced, and gyrated round the peaks above 





where the free wind tossed it in play, but in the cation it was 
still and quiet, save for the Neale creak,” and another day 
was nearly at an end. 

It was an old story, he thought, as he began a weary re 
tracing of his steps to his previous camping place, where 
there at least awaited him the shelter of a diminutive pack 
tent and blankets. It had been a long, long time since he had 
invaded these unfrequented gorges, not, as he told himself, 
on a man-hunt in his own behalf, but for his friend. Verily 
the maw of the mountain was inhospitable 

Sandy had foreseen the weariness, the cold, and the appar 
ent hopelessness of the quest when he had yielded to his 
friend’s solicitations and taken up the search, and, at best, 
the search in itself was an ugly one. It looked a little pitiless. 
One man seeking another, personally unknown to him, and 
yet, with capture, doomed either to decorate with awkward 
twitchings the end of a rope, or to pass many years behind 
grim walls which would clasp him close, shutting out the 
splendor of the skies, cutting him off from the freedom of 
the hills and debarring him from all the other joys of life 
There had come to him a summons from big, good-hearted 
Jim Malone, sheriff of this border county of the Wyoming 
wilderness. By all the ties of partnership of years agone, and 
by that stronger debt, the fact that once this same man had 
saved his life, Sandy felt the call. It was a summons that 
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could not be disregarded. He had found Jim “down and out.” 


From away down below, in what Sandy contemptuously 
referred to as a “Cow Country,” was sent the news of a reck- 
less train-robbery, a lone handed affair, planned and executed 
by notorious Dick Weatherford, who was quick with a 
and who, in all his desperate life, had never hesitated to uss 
one, although the law had heretofore failed to enfold him. 

‘IT can’t go, as you see,” the sheriff had moaned as he 
twisted in bed and displayed the splints binding a broken 
ankle. “I was put in here to make good; I’ve done it so far. 
The job came without my wanting it, but there aint a crimi 


] 


nal has yet come into my country and gone out alive or un 
shackled 

“It aint a reward | want either, Sandy, it’s my honor. You 
know what happens to an officer who fails in this country ; 
me fall-down offsets all your good luck. You see, old pard, 
there was another little matter hanging fire here.”’ 

Chen the sheriff hesitated, fumbled for words, and finally 
blurted out: 

“Hang it all, a fellow who has failed in a corner like this 
cannot ask a woman to marry him, and that’s what I’m about 
to do. Got to go to her with a clean record—and this is part 
or it.” 

Sandy had grinned and whistled ; he suggested the deputiz 
ing of someone else. 

‘Tried it,” the sheriff replied, “and they were all afraid. 
You’re my last hope.” Then he rolled upon his couch and 
frenziedly swore at the situation and the lack of nerve of 


those whom he had called upon in his emergency. 


st of it was that Weatherford was known to have 
territory through intercepted letters exchanged 
['o Sandy it looked like an unfair trick, and yet 
lternative but to get the outlaw, get him at any 


Sandy had demurred, but had agreed to find the man and 
then let the sheriff organize a posse. Even that had been a 
great promise, because it meant the systematic search of lonely 
spots in the uninhabited mountains until the outlaw’s camp 
could be found. 

[he mountains themselves, Sandy thought, as he trudged 


1 


forward in the winter evening, had fought his inquiry. The 
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weather had entered into combination with the outcast. For 
five days now he had been there alone in the fastness, and in 
all that time unchangingly bitter cold had held sway over the 
snow-clad gorges and cafons, hills and peaks—a cold so bit- 
ing and deadly that it could be fought off only by constant 
exertion while afoot, and while asleep it had been a menace. 

‘‘I’d have given it up a couple of days ago,” said Sandy to 
himself, “if I hadn’t told old Jim I’d locate this gun-man, 
and I hate to lay down my hand. But he aint this side of the 
Divide, because each day I’ve worked every cation out. To- 
morrow I’ll hike across the hump and work the other slope.” 

It was in an uncomplaining mood that on the following day 
he resumed with doggedness the traversement of those other 
gashes on the mountain’s breast. His method was simple but 
fatiguing. It consisted of starting in at each gorge and in- 
specting each gulch leading into it. It meant the climbing 
over divides, across spots where snow gave beneath the foot, 
or along exposed places which offered but a glare of ice. And 
always there must be due caution that the quarry, if sighted, 
might not become aroused and offer either fight or flight. 

Fight would probably mean a rifle bullet, unerringly aimed, 
before he had become aware of the outlaw’s presence. Flight 
would mean the failure of the quest. 

Che day advanced and the winter sun sent an ungenial but 
blinding sheen into the lowest clefts. Miles had been covered 
without result. Sandy ate his half-frozen lunch and looked at 
the mountains ahead of him where all seemed desolate and 
lifeless. Well, down there was the next one to be explored. 
What was that down there, anyway ? 


He stopped eating, and strained his eyes to the place where 
in the shadow of the snow he saw tracks. In swift precaution 
he dropped back suddenly into the black density of a fir 
thicket, and for a long time reconnoitered with his field- 
glasses. Yes, there were tracks. With redoubled caution he 
went forward. 


There were the strong strides of a long limbed man in 
the snow to a place where he had ventured well out into the 
canon and then sought the hillside. With a frontiersman’s 
instinct, Sandy read that he had gone to a point of observa- 
tion and there had rested; then, satisfied of his security, he 
had returned. 
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But the trail told that the man was on the watch. At this 
very moment he might be on the lookout. The trailer realized 
the danger, suddenly straightened up, and once more quickly 
forced his way to cover, each moment fearing to hear a rifle’s 
vengeful crack, recognize the ominous drone of a ball, or 
feel the ghastly pang of the stricken 

For an hour his glasses traveled to and fro, peering into 
every thicket, studying the outline of every exposed rock, and 
patiently looking for some sign of life. But the whole outlook 
was one of deathly quietude and frozen inactivity. With 
stealth he emerged from his hiding-place, and with infinite 
care, took up the trail 

It led him to an abrupt turn and here again were signs of 
or many days a man had come whos« 
feet, though moccasin-clad, were those of the high instepped 
white man. Fresh tracks and old tracks trampled a history 


into the snow 


I 
a sentry-like care. Here f 


For many days the fugitive, endowed always with guilty 
apprehensions, had traveled thus far that he might watch the 
canon. Cigaret stumps thrown here and there told of long 
waits ; the marks of a rifle-butt rested in the drifts, told of his 
armament. 

Sandy studied the snow and then gave a sharp exclamation 
““Good Lord, a woman! 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. On one of those excursions, 
a day or so ago, the man had been accompanied by one who 
unmistakably left feminine footprints; and it had been a 
promenade for her, because the man had given her the easiest 


footing on which to travel and had probably walked with her 


arm in arm 

It must be his wife, Sandy thought, because, before those 
officers below had realized her absence, she was beyond 
reach—had vanished as thoroughly as if her flight had been 
as the birds—and now she was here! 

Sandy cursed the stupidity of the law. But how weary must 
have been her journeying, even in that time, before the snow 
rendered traveling difficult to this mountain fastness. 

Sandy retraced his way and took to the hills where he could 
gain a high vantage point 

And then the story was told by a wisp of smoke that 
threaded its way upward through the cold air and dissipated 
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“Get up and don’t make another move or the game’s over! 
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itself in its journey. But a short distance above that meeting- 


t 
place was the end of the trail. In a deep riven cul de sac, 
almost surrounded by precipitous walls, was a little tent. 
Practically inaccessible from the rear, its slitted front watched 
the narrow entrance to the retreat. Small chance would an 
officer or a posse have in marching boldly up from the main 
gulch to that sentinel-like, squatty thing of canvas, from 
whose protruding stovepipe, as Sandy watched, the smoke 
continued to creep. 

On the opposite side of the cliff, above the tent, a fir bough, 
dead and overweighted, gave a sharp snap and sent its burden 
of snow in a miniature tempest to the ground. 

The tent fly came open as if automatically and a man, rifle 
in hand, sprang out, looked apprehensively towards the 
canon’s mouth, then upward to the fallen limb. Apparently 
satisfied by his observations, he returned to the tent and quiet- 
ude again reigned 

“Weatherford, sure as I’m Sandy,” said the watcher on the 
peak, as he lowered his field-glasses and crawfished back like 


a huge snow-crab over the divide. 


Here was a perplexing problem. Sandy was annoyed. 
“IT never did like the job,” he reasoned, ‘and I don’t like 


shootin’ scrapes with women round. They always did get to 
me, and I reckon now, sure enough, this is that feller’s wife. 
Poor devil, *taint her fault maybe that he’s such a desperate 
sort of cuss, and maybe she loves him just as well as if he 
was good.” 

Slowly he reasoned. All this anxiety might be taken as a 
preliminary to further flight. Men on whose heads are prices, 
move fast. It might be that the morrow would see a deserted 
tent. 

To the big, gaunt, red-headed one on the hill-top there 
seemed but two ways to be considered. To traverse many miles 
across a divide, nearly a full day’s journey, and return another 
day with a posse ; or, and Sandy swore, to tackle the job alone. 
One was the coward’s way, which would certainly be without 
result, because the game would have flown, leaving no more 
trace, should storms intervene, than the pale smoke that dis- 
sipated itself in the chilly air. 

The other way was to take life in hand, play it as a stake, 
and hazard it all in one quick gamble. 
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That was it. He had promised Jim, who depended on him, 
to do his best. He had lived those cold days in the hills for 
just this one end, and, now that the solution was in sight, 
would not beg the issue nor shirk the chance merely because 
this man was a deadly thing, ready to kill or be killed, to 
avoid capture. 

And in his soul would be the knowledge that he had been a 
coward, if he failed to make the effort ; that was the worst of 
it, and that was what decided him. 

(Through the falling night, guided only by the silhouetted 
mountain crests and the stars, Sandy returned to his tent to 

h as possible, and to wait for the hours 


rest, to sleep as much 1e | 


preceding the dawn. 

[he stars were still shining brightly, like facets of ice in 
the heavens, when he started for that other camp. His plan of 
attack was that he should make his way cautiously up to a 
} 


point above the outlaw’s tent, thence, as soon as dawn per- 


mitted, descend the cafon side, drop down in front, and in one 


quick, sharp surprise, make the arrest; or, well the man 


should not escape this time! 

Up the bleak hill-side, as the night paled, he made his way, 
the awful cold unheeded, and the steam from his breath fring 
ing his cap with a brilliant embroidery of frost. The rifle 
flung across his back was a bothersome thing, and one that 
would be useless, unless by accident it became a long range 
duel between the two, but even that emergency must be pro 
vided for. Here was the place where rifle and wrap must be 
discarded, because both would be in the way if all things 
worked. Rapid exercise from now on must prevent the clutch 
of that silent murderer, the frost. 

And though he struggled forward with all rapidity possi- 
ble, there was always that embargo of silence which estopped 
free action. No snow must creak this morning under freshly 
moccasined feet, no snapping twig herald his approach, and 
no overhanging bank of crisply frozen whiteness be riven 
loose from its hold. It must be all speed and all quietude. 


Work as he would, the lights of the night were gone and 
the dawn was strong upon him as he reached a point above 
the tent. It was too late now, there must be a rush. 

Even as he came, there was a sudden movement within the 
canvas and wreaths of heavy smoke slowly crept up and over 
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On her knees in the snow a woman wrung her hands and screamed, “ Don't shoot!” 
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woman off, because her position across 


his free arm and shoulder prevented such method. He could 
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not find it in his heart to turn his pistol against her supple 
body and send out her life in sacrifice. It must be Weather- 
ford’s life now and one bullet must do the work. It must be a 
sure shot and well planted. 

With eyes widely staring and tongue protruding, he made 
the last play. Slowly and surely his arm doubled upward be- 
neath her until the straining elbow partly carried her weight. 
The muzzle of the gun, as if in itself intelligent, crept up and 
was feeling, slowly feeling, for the back of the desperado’s 
head, in steady quest of certain, vital target. A purpose laden 
finger was twitching upon the menacing trigger. 

[he woman’s screams became moans of terrorized anguish. 
She felt that arm that she had pinioned beneath the weight 
of her body, and that she vainly strove to hold down, lifting, 
lifting, felt the quivering muscles expanding, and realized the 
mission of that black muzzle that came up and met her view. 
In this thing of steel she saw the invincible antagonist that 
was bent on destroying her husband, and, weakened and 
hopeless, saw no chance for reprieve in other than abject sur- 
render. 

She unclasped her reluctant fingers from Sandy’s throat and 
fell limply at his feet, beseeching him for mercy, and as if 
caresses and supplications would receive answer, clasped his 
legs and prayed for truce. 

[he two men stood pantingly while on her knees in the 


*( 
} 
i 


trampled snow a woman wrung her hands and screamed again 
and again: 

“For the love of God don’t shoot—anything but that! For 
God’s sake don’t kill him!” 

She was no longer the tigress but the woman vanquished, 
collapsed, who sought by breathless pleading and hysterical 
sobs to spare, for any alternative, the life of her husband. 
What the future might hold was problematical, but against 
this rock could be nought but vain beating. That sinewy, 
grim, flame-headed man with the eyes of steel would kill. In 
him was the inexorable, and in his hand was the unfeeling 
instrument of death, ready to pass the irrevocable sentence 
and sound the farewell of chance. 

Captive and captor, tied together by steel, the former with 
his body twisted awkwardly where he might look upon the 
woman, paused with relaxed jaws and tumultously heaving 
breasts. And from the lacerated hand of the one there 
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dripped, dripped, dripped unceasingly and in weakening vol- 
ume, a rain that left a crimson imprint upon the snow 
it one way,”’ Sandy finally said. “‘Go in the tent 
he rifle and revolver. Empty them of ammuni 
see you. If you make a false move or he 
makes so much as a jerk of a muscle the back of his head goes 
off. Quick !” he concluded in savage command. 

The woman crawled forward upon her knees, quivering 
with overwrought nerves and the desperation of the situation 
and obeyed. Sandy watched her while his prisoner stood im- 
movable 

The cartridges fell and buried themselves in the snow as 
she frantically ejected them with trembling fingers. 

“Now the ax over there,” sternly ordered the big man. 
“Break the hammers off, so,” he said as she wrecked the fire- 
arms. 

“Now a bandage.” Under his direction the two manacled 


hands—his own and his prisoner’s—were bound round with 


strips of blanket as a protection from the cold, and caps were 
placed upon their heads and they were made ready. 

Behind them stood that frail refuge that had failed in its 
mission of concealment from the law, failed as an asylum for 
the fugit , failed as an abiding place for him and his wife. 
Back of its heedlessly curling plume of smoke, tier on tier, 


rose tl 1 peaks of the Teton range, coated in winter 


shrouds of lgent wh 

A madly trampled patch of snow sprinkled here and there 
with red, two men crudely bound together and wrapped in 
rags, a woman on her knees before the tent, brooding quietude 
after desperate conflict, and an open trail. 

An open trail which two men faced and down which the 
woman prayed to accompany them as they went. But the con- 
queror was kindly immovable and bade her stay there in shel- 
ter until he sent for her. 

“T aint fightin’ women,” he drawled, his equanimity re- 
stored. “And I’m mighty sorry to have ter do all this. But 
pshaw, mebbe yer husband aint so bad off after all, and when 
he gits out of the jail-house will be a better man. He oughter, 
just for the way you love him and fight for him. Nobody 
never done it for me.”’ 

As they took up their strange march, Sandy knew without 
looking that she had buried her face in her arms on the frozen 

















They fell together across the threshold into the smoky room 
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snow, and the sound of her wailing sobs palpitantly followed 
them as they turned out of the cafon’s shelter, turned out 
into the sunless day, whose coldness had frozen the wind to 
slec p; tu 
might take its course, helplessly chained together, the law and 
the lawless, doomed to lockstep it away over whitened wastes 


of dreary desolation. 


rned out toward the nearest camp where the law 


Ihe day in its advancing hours brought no cessation of ex- 
posure and no relief from toil. Up over the frozen and ice- 
clad divide they went in silence, the beating of their 
moccasins on hardened spots, their padding on new-blown 
snow, or their creaking over frosty places always in unison. 
The very sound became a weird, wearisome duet, and it 
seemed to each that even their breathing had become wheez- 
ingly 


Noon found them with machine-like precision keeping their 
pace, but in each of them exhaustion was creeping upward. 
Each felt the chill of winter, but bore his suffering in dogged 


silence. 

The prisoner had bitten deep into his frosted lips to keep 
from moaning with the pain that shot through his wounded 
hand, and Sandy vainly strove for new means of warming his 
fingers which held his pistol. Once, in this endeavor, he tried 
to carry the gun in his teeth, and when he withdrew the cold 
steel the blood flowed from lips from which the skin had 
been ruthlessly torn. He, too, must show no weakness, else this 
panther in front might find fangs. 

And the worst of it was that Sandy was sorry for him. 
Maybe he was suffering from that shot-wrecked hand. 

He asked if it were so. 

Che prisoner replied with a simple “Yes.”’ 

“I’m sorry, mighty sorry,” said Sandy, softly. “If I could 
take the irons off I’d do it, but I aint got a key. Lost it some- 
where.” 

Something in the kindness of the voice cut down the hatred 
smoldering in the prisoner’s heart, something in its quiet 
drawl told him, too, that appeal would be useless, but that 
sympathy was there, though controlled by duty. 

They began to slip wearily where the footing was bad. The 
lock-step wasn’t intended for unbroken trails. It came awk- 
wardly. Once they fell, and as they did so the gun clicked and 
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the prisoner, twisting his head and focusing bloodshot eyes, 
saw that it was ready for instant action. 

Sandy laughed. They broke silence and held lighter their 
partnership of misery. But always with terrible monotony 
they lockstepped their way, holding steadily on that seemingly 
interminable road to where abode other men—and the law. 


Once the captive would have laid down, saying he pre- 
ferred death to going farther, and Sandy talked roughly. His 
determination never diminished nor flickered. He used physi- 
cal methods that were effective. But always they advanced. 


As dusk came on the heartless wind of the solitude arose, 
cutting their chilled gray faces with diamond-like silverings 
of ice torn from the ghost-like surface. The frost stole calmly 
into their labor distended nostrils, across their blanched 
cheeks and into the weary eyelids. ‘They walked even closer 
together now for warmth and found no comfort in attempts at 
rest. The stars peered at them coldly through the wind- 
whipped swirls, long before they sighted the lights of the 
camp marked as their destination, and the stars only rendered 
the way more desolate. 

Che camp glimmerings became elusively dancing will-o- 
the-wisps that juggled with them in cruelty and always kept 
perplexingly in advance. The journey seemed ever more end 
less and the cold ever more chilling. The distance seemed 
never to decrease. They were beyond speech and emotion and 
almost beyond suffering. Life itself was awearied with the 
struggle. From the place where the lights shone nearest, as 
they stumbled stiffly forward, came the click of roulette 
wheels, the hum of voices, and the sound of a maudlin cow 
puncher-song droned in chorus. Like all the other cabins, 
although it appeared less than a hundred feet distant from 
them, it shifted until they felt that miles had been traversed 
before they feebly lunged against the door, mutely striving 
for entrance. 

Even as they had fought together, walked together, and 
suffered together throughout the day they fell, unconscious 
together, when the door was suddenly thrown open. Fell to- 
gether across the threshold into the smoky room where was 
light and warmth and rest ; fell silently, a disordered, shape- 
less, relaxed heap upon the dirt-strewn floor. 


The crowd swept around them, awed into silence by this 
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ls stopped, the bankers hastily 


into places of security and joined 
| ; j 
illed into unusual idleness 


No one seemed to have 


} 


room became a babel of 


some snow and some ice 


s fingers in the shiel 


was helped wonde ringly in, hobbling 


] 


on his sound foot and jingling a bundle of keys with which 


ul 


to separate them, tl ‘re still together in unconsciousness, 
while hot brandy was being forced between their bleeding 


lips. 


he woman, v lowncast eyes, painfully aware of the 
curious looks in the throng around her, given as if to a par- 
iah’s partner, took the letter addressed in the unfamiliar 
handwriting and hurri » her cabin. 


It Was nl 


Deer Miss R 

Yure husban int a bad sort altho a little careless about 
other folks railway trains. he’s goin’ to git off light because 
I chewed the rag about him to the deestrick atturney, the 
sheriff and the jedge before 1 hit the trail. he’s goin’ to be 
decent when he gits out cause he told me so when we was 
walkin’ in that night after I seen you last. i told him I'd see 
you didn’t git hard up an suffer after he was in. i didn’t 
know the railroad had offered a five thousand for him or I 
reckon i wouldn't have gone after him. i aint no blood- 
hunter, but yure friend who sends you a express company 
order for five thousand to keep you till Dick gits out. 

Yures very respeckfully 
SANDY SMITH. 


P. S. you caint send it back because you dont kno my 
address so you got ter keep it 

P.S. if the wells fargo dont pay the order they sold me 
tell Jim Malone and he'll go over and shoot hell outen the 
express agent 
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6 Wx LIVE ALL ALONE IN THE 
Wed) FAMY GREAT OLD HOUSE, WITH 
Vid4sd)) AN OLD SERVANT WHO 
NGens/A REMEMBERS HER FACE. I 

. CANNOT PERSUADE MY- 
self to leave it, though I know that she will 
never come back; but I linger on in the hope 
that she will some day send me a message— 
perhaps in the stillness of the night strangely 
call my name from afar, or perhaps a sudden 
radiance in my room, or perhaps a little 
tapping on the wainscoted walls. If I were 
to leave the old house, she might not know 
where to send the message. Once, when a 
white butterfly flitted in at my window and 
floated hither and thither among my books, 
I said, “It is from her!” Once, when a bird 
sang in the old mulberry tree, I said “It is her 


voice”—but how could I be sure! 

Every day I walk softly into the little 
white paneled rooms where everything is 
just as she left it before she went away. I 
touch the old silver she was so fond of col- 


































































































lecting, I look at the pictures she loved to 
look at, I open her books, and she seems to 
come near as I follow her dainty markings 
on the page. Sometimes I turn over the old 
French songs she used to sing so delicately; 
and sometimes, but seldom, I open, with 
beating, terrified heart, the door of a ward- 
robe in which hang little shadowy dresses. 
But then a great shuddering comes over me, 
and I fly the old house and walk like a mad- 
man among the hills. 

Last night, during a kind-hearted, blos- 
som-breathing spring storm, I was wakeful, 
and presently I heard a strange unearthly 
sigh outside my window, then a low long 
moaning, and then a great rending and 
crashing of boughs. The old mulberry tree 


we both loved so well had gone down in the 
storm, and lay there this morning, like a 
fallen fortress of leaves. I think I am growing 
superstitious, for this seems somehow like 
a warning that it is time for me to go, almost 
as if she had come and said: “It is not good 
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for you to live any longer in the House of 
Joy that is Gone. You must go out again 
among the blowing winds of the world. My 
spirit will be with you there as here. But it 
is not well that the living dwell thus in the 
House of the Dead.” 

And, with this fancy in my mind, I went 
through the garden, past the old sun-dial, 
from whose quaintly engraved disc she and 
I used to amuse ourselves by pretending to 
read the time at Constantinople or Damascus, 
past the old yews cut into strange shapes 
of bird and beast, peacock and unicorn; over 
the great lawns soon to be ablaze with 
mountains of rhododendron; through the 
long alley of pleached box broken here and 
there with mossed statues of wood nymph 
and faun, leading out to the meadow beyond, 
on the far side of which rises a deep woodland 
of oaks and beeches. There, in the green 
shade, stands a little chalet filled with the 
books I love best, and there I go oftenest to 
think of her. I call it to myself—the Chapel 
of the Thought of Her. 

The spring, with all its merciless magic, 
is once more abroad in the world. The haw- 
thorn fills the very sky with its sweet breath, 
and as I went up the wood, the hyacinths 
made a blue mist amid the springing fern. 
As I neared my chalet, I stopped and stood 
still, for, a few yards in front of me, were 
seated two young lovers, hand in hand, look- 
ing into each other’s eyes, as though they 
were drinking water from a spring. They had 
not heard my approach, and I stood awhile 
unnoticed in the sanctuary of their blessed- 
ness. It seemed to me that their faces were 
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like the faces of angels. As I watched them, 
seated there so still, like two figures in a 
dream, my own eyes filled with tears. They 
were so tragically happy. They were so 
tragically young. Between them they could 
scarcely have counted up forty years. I could 
have stood watching their happiness for 
ever; but, continuing my way, they heard me 
and looked up. Yet they showed no unseemly 
embarrassment, but as I neared them, they 
rose, and the young man, saluting me with 
a grave politeness, and calling me by my 
name, introduced his companion simply as 
“Primavera.” 

“You must forgive us for trespassing in 
your woods,” said he, “but we could not 
resist them.” 


“You must forgive me for trespassing in 
your heaven,” said I. 

“Yes! we were in heaven,” he answered 
quietly. 

It was good to see two young creatures 
so simply proud and unashamed of their love. 































































































“We had something, too, to talk with you 
about—something to tell you, something to 
ask you—hadn’t we, Primavera?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the girl simply. 

“Let us go into my little house here and 
talk,” said I, and we went in. 

But as we entered, my two young friends 
fell so into admiration of my books, eagerly 
scanning the shelves, and nudging each other 
with delight as they found this and that 
favorite writer or rare edition, that not only 
did they seem to have forgotten their busi- 
ness with me, but me also. Which pleased 
me greatly, for I was thus the better able to 
feast my eyes and break my heart with the 
contemplation of their beautiful happiness. 
As I looked at them, a strange fancy 


possessed me that I had seen their faces 
somewhere long ago, but, of course, it was 
only a fancy. 

There was an old folio—Sidney’s “Arca- 
dia”—of which they were particularly enam- 
ored, and as they stood side by side, lovingly 
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turning over its yellow pages, I secretly 
determined that they should take it home 
with them when we parted. Presently they 
returned to consciousness of me—much to 
my regret, for their happiness was as good 
to look at as a meadow filled with daffodils. 

“As it is near noon,” I said, “suppose we 
go down into the garden and have luncheon 
under the trees?” for I was anxious to keep 
them near me as long as I could. 

The proposal seemed greatly to their mind, 
and so we went down towards the house. 
As we entered the box avenue, and the Jaco- 
bean gables of the old place came in sight, 
the delight of the young creatures was touch- 
ing to see. And, all the time, at each new 
quaintness of the garden, I could see their 
eyes calling across to each other: “Some day 
our home shall be like this. Our home!” 

I left them to roam at large in the garden, 
while I went indoors to arrange our luncheon 
with my old servant, and when I returned, 
I found them leaning over the sun-dial. Yes! 
they were telling each other the time at Con- 
stantinople! Lovers’ fancies have ever been 
the same, even as the fancies of children, 
since the first kiss of love was given and given 
again—to think how long ago! And again 
the notion came to me that I had seen their 
faces somewhere before, but I knew, of 
course, that it was merely a notion. 

As our meal drew to its end, I turned to 
my young lord lover: 

“Are you not going to tell me that story 
you spoke of?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered, blushing slightly. “I 
will tell it now—” 
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He hesitated a moment, and then taking 
his sweetheart’s hand, he continued: 

“It is our story. No two have ever loved 
before as we do since the world began.” 

I bowed my head in grave agreement. 

“We have promised each other to die 
together: haven’t we, Primavera?” 

The girl’s beautiful eyes gave serious 
assent. 

“Nothing the world can do can ever divide 
us. Not even death can come between us. Our 
love can never grow old.” 

Dear innocents! Again I bowed my head 
in grave agreement, though my heart was 
softly laughing and crying to itself. Who 
was it that once used to talk that way; or 
rather, who is there that has not! 

He paused a moment, and then suddenly 
added: 

“We were married yesterday .. . 

“Oh,” said I in surprise, “you have already 
been before Sir Priest.” 

“Yes! we ran away,” said the boy, with 
something of a sly smile breaking through 
his happy pride, “and we wanted to tell some- 
one about it who would understand—one of 
love’s lovers—so we came to you.” 

“Bravo!” I said. “That is bravely done. 
My heart is very happy for you, and how 
beautiful of you to come to me!” 

In my heart I was wondering if these 
young lovers had not been sent by Her. Was 
this a message from Her at last? 

Presently, I persuaded my young lover to 
continue his story—the story of the most 
wonderful love since the world began. It is 
to be feared that to the cold daylight eyes of 
a reader, the story will seem but little orig- 
inal, will seem even usual, almost common- 
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place. For lovers see all things by moonlight, 
particularly each other’s faces. Sometimes, 
alas! the cock crows and the sun rises, the 
dreams troop off with the shadows and the 
world emerges stark and sere. But I think 
that such an awakening will never come to 
my lovers. 

The boy had been a lawyer’s clerk in the 
great city, the girl was the daughter of one 
of the rich clients of the firm. One day some 
legal business had brought her to the gloomy 
office where the poetic soul of the boy was 
in durance. He had seen her. She had seen 
him. Chance provided other meetings. They 
loved. They wrote to each other. Their love 
was discovered and sternly opposed, only to 
grow the stronger. At length they contrived 
to escape together. They married—and here 





they are; and there is the story. So you might 
condense the story of Romeo and Juliet— 
leaving out all the rainbows—and it would 
seem no more remarkable. Put in the rain- 
bows, though, and how differently it reads. 
Now, it transpired that the boy had already 
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written the story, with all the rainbows and 
the morning stars singing in it, and, as he 
finished his brief recital, he turned to a beau- 
tiful little book which I had noticed in Prima- 
vera’s hand. It looked like a breviary, and was 
bound in yellow vellum, with silver clasps. 

“Perhaps our friend would care to look at 
this,” he said, taking the book from Prima- 
vera’s hand, “if we do not weary him?” 

“Here,” he said, as he handed the precious 
volume to me, “I have tried to write of my 
love for Primavera, as Dante wrote of his 
love for Beatrice, in that loveliest of all books 
of love, his ‘Vita Nuova’... ” 

I unclasped the silver clasps, and found the 
little book filled with exquisite handwriting, 
beautiful as that of some monk of the Middle 
Ages; and it seemed to exhale, like a sacred 
incense, all the hallowed young love, which 
the boy in the worship and ardor of his soul, 
had locked there, as in some precious casket. 
Surely it was a very sacred thing, that little 
book of a boy’s and a girl’s great love, and 
I handled it with a very tender reverence. 
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As he had said, it was written in the very 
manner and mood of Dante—that mystical, 
high strung, rarified mood of young love, 
unearthly—spiritual as the new moon, a 
mood almost painfully conscious of itself, 
with the consciousness of a young priest new 
to the sacred mysteries, and a manner equally 
hieratic and fine-drawn, as though in des- 
perate aspiration to refine language of all 
tincture of common usage—that it might be 
the more worthy of such starry employment. 
After the manner of Dante, too, poems were 
here and there interspersed through the nar- 
rative, placed with very serious care just in 
their right setting in the highly wrought and 
decorated prose. 

Here are a page or two from the little 
vellum book with the silver clasps and illu- 
minated with rainbows: 
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THIS IS THE BOOK (BEGINS THE OPEN- 
ING PAGE,) OF MY LOVE FOR PRIMAVERA. 
HEREIN I SHALL WRITE FROM DAY TO 
DAY OF THAT MARVEL, HER BEAUTY, OF 
THAT MIRACLE, OUR LOVE. 

The day when my sad eyes were first glorified 
by the vision of my most blessed and beautiful lady 
was a day of strange snow. The winter had been 
mild, a winter of mist and rain; but on the morning 
of the eighteenth of February, in the year 1890 of 
our salvation, I looked out of my window and behold! 
the world was white with snow. At the sight of 
it a strange thrill went through me, as if pre- 
monitory of some fateful coming event; and I had 
observed, in my past life, that all significant hap- 
penings had befallen me when snow was on the 
ground. So, with watching and listening heart, I 
took my diurnal way to that cave of darkness, where 
I, a son of Apollo, am in chains to the inkstand of 
a vile and sordid man of law—cave where the very 
names of the muses are unknown, and where no 
wafture of fragrance from the Parnassian hill ever 
penetrates. 

The day wore on to afternoon, through the wintry 
darkness, and still the day was as other days. But, 
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as I afterwards noted, at eighteen minutes past three 
of that drear afternoon, our darkness was suddenly 
irradiated by a strange and lovely light, the shining, 
as of some white spirit in Hades, of a fair and 
gracious presence—a maiden of beauty as that of the 
stars at morning. And as the singing of the Pleiades 
was her voice as she spoke. The holiest face in the 
world would have speech, concerning her estates, 
with the vile and sordid man of law. So did I first 
look into Primavera’s eyes, and she in mine. It was 
for this that the snow had fallen in the night. And, 
afterwards, when she had blessed me with her love, 
I noted, as of mystic purport, that the day of our 
meeting was the nineteenth day of my nineteenth 
year, as it was the eighteenth day of her eighteenth 
year. Also, as I have said, it was the eighteenth day 
of the month, and the eighteenth minute after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Let no man regard as trivial 
these considerations, for love is a great mystery, 
and in the harmony of numbers and such like cor- 
respondences, which the vulgar name accidents, 
doom and destiny lie hid. 
* x x cad * 

The manner of our second meeting was on this 
wise. There were certain documents to which it 
was necessary she should set her white hand; and 
the man of law, whose bond-slave I was, looked 
round the cave of darkness, with intent to choose 
a messenger. Ah! God of love! his choice fell upon 
me, and so, a-tremble with joy and fear, I sought 
the great house where she dwelt, and waited for 
her coming in a hushed room filled with books and 
old masters. As she entered the room, my heart 
failed so within my breast that unconsciously I put 
my hand to my side, and as I did so, I thought that 
it had been even so with my master, Dante, the 
second time he gazed on Beatrice. As she wrote her 
name, like a flower on the dry paper, surely it 
seemed her hand trembled a little, and the color 
mounted to her cheeks. It was the first time I had 
seen her handwriting, dear flower-script in which 
later I was to read all the meaning of my life, and 
I kissed the dusty document all the way as I took 
it back to the man of law. 

* * * * * 

Like Hero and Leander, she and I will live on 
opposite banks of a great river. At night, as I walk 
on my side of the river, I can see the light shining 
in her room far away up on the hill-side, but alas! 
I can only swim to her on my tears. One night, as 
I walked to and fro by the tossing water, my eyes 
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fixed on that vestal light as on some unattainable 
star, and thinking, too, of my master and all the 
bitter sorrow of his love, I made this sonnet: 





Down where the unconquered river still 
flows on, 

One strong free thing within a prison’s 

heart, 

I drew me with my sacred grief apart, 
That it might look that spacious joy upon: 
And as I mused, lo! Dante walked with me, 

And his face spake of the high peace of 

pain 
Till all my grief glowed in me throbbingly 
As in some lily’s heart might glow the rain. 
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So like a star I listened, till mine eye 
Caught that lone land across the water- 
way 
Wherein my lady breathed,—now breath- 
ing is— 
“O Dante,” then I said, “she more than I 
Should know thy comfort, go to her, I 
pray.” 
“Nay!” answered he, “for she hath Beat- 
rice.” 
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And so the story was written from day to 
day, in prose filled with the incense of boyish 
adoration, and pathetic to an older eye, as 
youthful emotion must often seem, in the 
intensity of its youthful ecstasy of faith and 
joy. 

Here and there the lad broke out into a 
noble rage with, and a fine contempt for, the 
world, as in this passage concerning the dis- 
covery of their loves: 


The weasels and the jackals have found us. Their 
small sick eyes are upon us. The small eyes and 
the little tongues of the world busy themselves with 
our holy love. Like foul flies their tongues murmur 
around our names. Maggots, earthworms, pitiable 
vermin made of venom and lies, small stinging things 
made out of dirt and death—what to us are your 
puny lies and your tiny hate! Your worm-like 
whisper shall as soon stay the sun from rising, and 
turn back the tides, forbid the stars to shine in 
heaven, and silence yonder bird, as it shall prevail 
to keep us two apart. And pondering on this thought, 
in much tumult and fury of soul, yet with unshake- 
able faith in my heart, I made the following sonnet: 


O let them watch at corners and peer and 
smell, 
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Those starveling sneak-thieves of the human 
heart, 

Selling their little lies in some foul mart; 

I have a miracle no man can sell, 

A wonder that no thieving tongue can tell— 

My secret is: How beautiful thou art, 

The four winds cannot blow us two apart, 

And we care not whether ’tis heaven or hell; 

Knowing the time is now so very soon, 

When we shall sit at each end of the moon, 

Our two hands safe together across the sky; 

Laughing at that pathetic world below 

That said it knew, and yet could never 
know— 

How could it know down there in its sad sty! 





So the youthful pages ran on, and often 
as I read I could hardly see the page for my 
tears—Oh the glory and pathos of young 
hearts! the noble ardor, the high confidence, 
the radiant courage, the haughty sense of 
immortality! As I read, my two young people 
sat silent, looking at each other with shining 
eyes; and, meanwhile, the setting sun was 
beginning to flash golden lights into the sad 
windows of the old house, and to fill the 
garden with haunted shadows. 

The little book ended with a brief colophon, 
after the manner of its great model: 


So here I will write no more of my love for Prima- 
vera, but will go forth to make of my life a poem 
worthy to be laid at her feet. Laus Deo. 


When I closed the book and turned to 
Primavera and her young poet, my heart was 
so full I could not speak. For I know not 
how long we three sat in silence, while the 
shadows gathered about us. It must have 
been a long while, for, when at length I found 
words to say to them, the stars were begin- 
ning to twinkle overhead, and in the twilight 
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we three seemed like shadows among the 
shadows. 

“You must not go away,” I said at last. 
“You must come and live with me in the old 
house. The old house is very lonely and sad. 
Its desolate rooms ache for the sound of 
young voices. You must stay with me, and 
fill it again with the song of joy and the 
laughter of loving. Let us go in, that it may 
cast off its sorrow and rise again from the 
dead. Come with me, children, that once more 
its old rooms may be filled with the music of 
happy hearts... ” 

But as I spoke—had it all been a dream!— 
the two young figures seemed to be fading 
away into the shadows. 

“You are not leaving me?” I cried. 

For answer they smiled on me strangely, 
like two spirits, and waved their hands as in 


farewell. 

And presently I found myself alone, save 
for the moon, in the garden. Then I under- 
stood why I had fancied I had seen their 
faces before. The lovers I had met in the wood 
were—she and I, twenty years ago. 







































































Penfield on one side and Semmes on the other 


The Peach and the Colonel 


BY DELLA CAMPBELL MAC LEOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


HE was sitting alone in the “spring- 
house.’’ On her lap lay two letters 
addressed to “Miss Phyllis Sinclair, 
Greenbriar, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia.” One of them had been 
crumpled; both were tear stained. And 
there were tears welling up in the misty 
pools of blue light that lifted themselves 
te reply to the Colonel’s genial “Good- 
inorning !” 

Now, not even a man who has been 
coming fifty summers in succession to the 
“Old White” knows quite what to do 
when he stands suddenly before a maiden 
in tearful distress. The Colonel began to 
search about industriously for a glass. 
He made a terrific clatter with the 
pump; and after pouring out some 
twenty glasses of good water, finally de- 


cided upon one and brought it to the 
girl. 

“I beg your pardon,” she looked up. 
“Really I—couldn’t drink—” 

She took*the glass and two tears 
splashed like April rain-drops into the 
sulphur scented depths. 

“My child,” he ventured, “whatever 
you are crying about isn’t worth a tear, 
believe me! Very few things are until one 
has reached the fifty-year mile-post. And 
once it is passed, one knows better than 
to waste tears even on the things that 
call for them.” 

The girl dried her eyes on a handker- 
chief and tucked it back into her belt. 

“Colonel Castleman,” she smiled, Ap- 
ril-wise, through her tears, “I know you 
even if you don’t know me.” 
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“Miss Phyllis Sinclair,” he announced 
triumphantly, reading the superscription 
on one of the envelopes. “You 
don’t keep up with the belles and beau- 
ties as I once did. Have you been here 


see, | 


long?” 

“A week,” she replied. “My aunt, Mrs. 
Braxian—” 

She held up one of the letters. 

“Lavinia Braxian—Lavinia Sinclair ?” 
he asked suddenly. ‘‘Whose child are you, 
my dear? Was your father St. George 
Sinclair?” 

He started as if he had seen a ghost 
when she nodded affirmatively. 

“Where are your people? Here?” 

Her eyes grew perilously teary again. 

“My Aunt Lavinia was to have joined 
me here to-day,” she said. “I have never 
seen her.” 

“Ts that family feud still going on?” 
he demanded testily. “It started thirty 
vears ago this summer.” 

She nodded. “I 
hostage,”’ she explained. “My aunt was 
to meet me here. She agreed to chaperon 
me this summer. Now she has changed 
her mind. She hasn’t even invited me to 


was sent as a sort of 


come on to Richmond to see her.” 

The handkerchief again came into ser- 
vice. She weeping like a _ water 
nymph. The Colonel stood helplessly by, 
begging her not to cry. 

“These people my father told me 
about, who would love me for his sake, 
pass me by, and nobody has even spoken 


was 


to me since I came.” 

The Colonel paced up and down in 
leep distress. 

“With whom are you 
dear ?”’ he finally asked. 

“Miss Goodwin, the teacher of Eng- 
lish from Miss Prim’s school in New 
York,” murmured incoherently, 
“brought me here, but she has been ill 
ever since we came, and the doctor wont 
let her leave her room.” 

The Colonel salted another glass of 
water and drank it to the dregs. 

“Well, I never!” he observed in deep 
perplexity. “Whom have you met since 


staying, my 


she 


you came ?” 

“Not a single solitary soul,’’ mourn- 
fully. 

She unfolded the letter and spread it 
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out again on her crisp pink linen skirt. 

“Yes, you have,” the Colonel cor- 
rected, seating himself beside her. “You 
have met one of your father’s many old 
friends. Now, tell me about it all.” 

“A horrid woman from Pittsburgh, on 
our floor,” with an indignant sob into the 
lace kerchief, “asked me this morn- 
ing if I didn’t know it was not custom 
ary for girls to come to watering-places 


unchaperoned ! 


An hour later Jimmy Randolph, from 
his point of vantage on his grand 
mother’s front porch, made a_ pair of 
opera-glasses out of his hands and whis- 
tled, as he pointed down the coleus-bor- 
dered walk leading to the hotel. 

“Yonder Colonel,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘with that little peach of a new 
girl that nobody seems to know—and 
she’s smiling for the first time since she 
came!” 

“T wonder,’ Mrs. Randolph rocked 
idly behind the curtain of vines on her 
piazza, “if the girl you are telling me 
about can be the one Jimmy calls ‘The 
Peach’—you were walking with her this 
morning ?” 

Colonel Castleman nodded. “To call 
her a peach-blossom would be a better 
description,” he corrected. ‘““You remem- 
ber St. George Sinclair? She is his 
daughter.” 

“There was a family difference,” she 
put a withered forefinger to her fore- 
head to recall the story. “What was it all 
about ?”’ 

“He married a nobody, people said. 
Thirty years ago the affair was shrouded 
in mystery; now it is forgotten alto- 
gether. His marriage with a little moun- 
tain maid precipitated a family quarrel. 
He was cut off by his father and cold- 
shouldered by his sisters. There must 
have been some explanation if they had 
approached him in the right way. Sin- 
clair was not the man to marry a common 
woman. At any rate, the farm lands his 
little bride brought him are now the coal 
fields of West Virginia. He is the Coal 
King and the Peach is his daughter.” 

“IT see,” Mrs. Randolph nodded. 
“What became of the others? They have 
dropped out completely, too. Lallie broke 


goes the 











She looked up. “Really |-—couldn’t drink”’ 


your heart by marrying that Louisiana 
planter, and Lavinia married a Braxian 
in Richmond.” 

“A reconciliation was planned,” the 
Colonel explained. “Lavinia Braxian was 
to meet the girl here and chaperon her 
through the summer. To-day a letter 
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comes saying she is unavoidably kept 
away. You know how a grudge always 
rooted itself in Lavinia’s affections. She 
didn’t even invite her niece to come on to 
Richmond to visit her.” 

Mrs. Randolph straightened a cameo 
bracelet on a blue-veined wrist. 
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“Phyllis Sinclair,” the Colonel con- 
tinued, “has been here a week. It seems 
she has heard her father talk so much 
about the ‘Old White’ and all of us 
that she came in the simplicity of youth 
expecting to be taken to the hearts of her 
father’s old friends. Instead, no one has 
spoken to her. The school-teacher who 
was engaged to look after her until her 
aunt arrived, has been ill. This morning 
I found the child crying her eyes out be- 
cause she had been insulted by a boiler- 
maker’s wife from Pittsburgh!” 

He paused eloquently. 

“Well?” Mrs. Randolph’s eyebrows 
were delicate question marks. ‘What are 
you going to do about it ?” 

“With your assistance,” he announced 
boldly, ‘I intend to make her the Belle 
of the Springs.” 

“What can we do,” she demanded, 
thoughtfully. “Times have changed, 
Gregory Castleman, since you and I were 
young. Making a girl a belle sounds easy 
enough. Louise Gardiner is at the long 
distance ’phone now, trying to get her 
sister’s husband in Baltimore to come up 
and the first Subscripton Ger- 
man with her. Over there,” indicating 
the next cottage, “Dorothy Marshall 
is teaching her seventeen year old brother 
to waltz, and she has promised him ten 
dollars if he learns. Gertrude Wilson—” 

“Subscription German!” the Colonel 
echoed scornfully. “It seems to me Con- 
scription would be the better name. Upon 
my word!” 

“You have never forgotten Lallie Sin- 
clair?” she digressed gently. 

“And this little peach-blossom,” he 
replied eagerly, “ is Lallie Sinclair rein- 
carnated. Her hair is full of the same 
dusky shadows, and she has Lallie’s wet 
violet eyes. When she told me that not 
one of her father’s old friends had 
spoken to her, her mouth was one quiver- 
ing little red velvet rose—”’ 

“Wait! Mrs. Randolph disappeared 
within. 

“T have sent for Lucretia Langdon,” 
she explained a moment later, sinking 
back into her cushions, “to come over 
and stay a few days with me. Do you 
think your little Peach could get her 
things and move here tonight ?” 


dance 


There is a certain set of snowy haired 
Majors and Colonels and Generals at 
the “Old White,” whose names, if one is 
curious enough to investigate, may be 
traced back in the dusty registers of this 
resort for half a century. These men rep- 
resent the Old South. They stand now as 
feeble monuments to a section that their 
energies, political, social, and financial, 
have given a place enviable in the annals 
of history. Each season that passes finds 
one or more vacant chairs in the little 
group that is set apart for them on the 
sunny gallery, or in the dim coolness of 
the lobby, long sacred to political dis- 
putes, where they fight over again the 
battles of the past, or plan Civil War 
coups that might have turned the tide of 
the Confederacy. But however widely 
they may differ for the sake of argument 
on the wisdom of certain military tactics 
at Bull Run, or the lamentable over- 
sight of the commanding officer at Chick- 
amauga, on all minor matters concerning 
men and morals they think as one man. 
As such, the Colonel laid before them the 
matter nearest his heart. 

“She’s the type we knew, gentlemen, 
when women wore tarlatan and trains, 
and dressed their hair in chignons, and 
wore coral breast-pins. It’s been a long 
day since we had a belle here—a belle 
such as we knew in the days of old—” 

“Not since Lallie Sinclair married 
that Louisiana planter and left us all la- 
menting,” Major Singleton agreed. 

“This little girl is Lallie Sinclair re- 
incarnated.” The Colonel loved the 
phrase. ‘““This generation pays its tribute 
of admiration by calling her a ‘peach.’ 
Twenty-five years ago any one of us 
would have challenged him who dared to 
call her anything but an angel. We owe 
Sinclair something for our silence these 
thirty years. We can make this little girl 
such a belle that these sleepy old prome- 
nades will come to life with the ghosts of 
dead presidents, and lovers flicking the 
grave-dust out of their eyes to catch a 
glimpse of such breathing loveliness—” 

As one man the crowd closed up about 
him. Each felt that there was work for 
him to do before the season ended. 

“Colonel,” Major Singleton linked his 
arm in that of the other a little later, “I 
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have just had a let- 








ter from McDougal 
Semmes, that neph- 
ew of mine who gave 
up the best law prac- 
tice in Washington 
with his father, to go 
in for art in New 
York—” 

The Colonel 
nodded sympathetic- 
ally. To him art 
was as great a dis- 
grace tO a man as 
piano-playing. 

“He has made 
good,” the Major 
continued. “‘Now he 
writes to say he 
wants to come down 
here to paint the 
typical Southern girl 
—all that she stands 
for, you understand. 
If Phyllis Sinclair 
would consent—” 

“T have a daguerre- 
otype of Lallie 
Sinclair when she 
was eighteen,” the 
Colonel interrupted. 
“You may send it to 
him to-night, and 
tell him that the girl 
we want him to come 
and paint is even 
lovelier—” 

“T’ll wire him to 
come down for the 
First,’ the Major 
moved off in the di- 
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rection of the tele- 
graph-office to carry 
out his intentions. 

At the point where “Lovers Walk” 
emerges from its hiding place in rhodo- 
dendrons and mountain laurel is a rustic 
bench. The Colonel sank down upon this 
and mopped his brow. 

“<“T’'m a little bit of a skiff upon the 
ocean o’ joy,’ ”’ sang his companion, lean- 
ing over the rock fence. 

She surveyed the smiling expanse of 
hill and valley below, with its carpet of 
checkered sunshine. Up and down the 


'*You must be the belle of the world”’ 


winding walks delicately gowned girls 
and women flittered, holding their skirts 
at a discreet angle to avoid possible dew. 
Through it all ran a fine note of color 
and music. 

“Tsn’t it curious, Colonel,’’ she cocked 
her head on one side like an inquisitive 
sparrow, “the difference people make?” 
It’s lovely now—all this,” indicating the 
hotel and the crowds below, ‘“‘but a week 
ago it was jet black and everybody was 
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horrid. No place could be charming 
“where the people are unkind.” 

“This is a pretty nice old world any 
way you take it,”’ he replied. ““Kind peo 
ple and good children always get their 
own reward, and | believe with the In 
dian poet that even bad children are good 
if they are only understood. Kindness is 
only a tiny snowball of an idea anyway, 
my dear. Once it is started the whole 
world wants to help it grow a little 
bigger.” 

“I’m the snowball you started,” the 
girl said simply, with shining eyes. 

“Vou see that woman and man yon 
der, my dear?” the Colonel pointed down 
the road to where a country woman stag 
gered along under a load of bundles, 
her husband walked unburdened 
beside her. “She is carrying all the par- 


while 


cels.” 

“Yes?” interrogatively. 

“Remember this: when a woman in- 
sists upon carrying her own parcels there 
is always some man around who will let 
her carry his also.” 

“That’s an epigram,”’ severely. 

“That poor lout yonder,” he 
tinued, “has asleep ’way down in his 
soul somewhere the spark that sent 
knights of old to do battle in the lists for 
a ladye faire. The woman carrying his 
bundles is depriving him of his birth- 
right. Don’t you ever do that, Phyllis.” 

“Me?” in amazement. 

“You may never be called upon to 
carry packages home from a country 
store,” he explained, “but don’t you ever 
deprive a man of his divinely appointed 
mission in life—burden-bearing. If you 
are strong enough to lift his battle-ax 
and wield it, don’t let him know it. A 
woman’s strength lies in her weakness—”’ 

“But, would you have us helpless?” in 


con- 


a puzzled tone. 

The Colonel stroked his white mus- 
tache thoughtfully. “The girls” of to- 
day,”’ he remarked, “are begging the men 
to come and dance with them, instead of 
granting them the ‘honor of this waltz.’ ”’ 

The Colonel repeated the old-time 
phrase as if he held up a spray of mem 
ory scented mignonette. 

“This is a perverse generation, my 
dear. In the old story, if the nymph pur- 
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sued and the faun pursuing had changed 
places, how quickly would the same faun 
have lost interest in the chase. Man is a 
curious creature, my child. He will be 
haunted by the kisses he didn’t get, long 
after he has forgotten the real kisses. No 
woman who stoops to conquer love is 
ever put on a pedestal and worshiped.” 
The sun had sent the morning pedes- 
trians back to the hotel for a nap before 
dinner; the quaint “black Betty” carry- 
all had borne its last load of fair freight 
from the bath-house under the hill; and 
still the Colonel and the Girl sat on the 
hillside, and he told her of the old days 
when her Aunt Lallie was a belle. 
“Why,” he was saying, “this place is 
haunted by spirits whom all the joys of 
paradise couldn’t lure away. If there are 
dryads in these trees I know they must be 
the shades of those slim girls in polo- 
naises and lute-string ribbons who used 
to flirt along this very walk. Ah, flirting 
was a fine art in those days, my dear,” 
regretfully leading her down to the rocky 
path. “I often think now it is a lost art.” 


On the afternoon of the first Subscrip- 
tion German, the rickety old stage-coach 
discharged a plentiful number of well- 
groomed men at the door of the hotel. 
Among these was McDougal Semmes of 
New York, whom the Major seized with 
effusion, gripping his paint-box as if he 


didn’t consider an artist a blot on the 
family escutcheon. 

Colonel Castleman slapped a well set 
up young fellow on the shoulder joyfully. 

“This is the night of the German, 
Winthrop,” he cried, “and I have saved 
the prettiest girl on the ground for you, 
Phyllis Sinclair, daughter of—” 

“But Colonel,” Winthrop Penfield 
offered a cigar and lighted one himself, 
“T can’t dance with all this business to 
be attended to. You must look over these 
plans and sign the paper to-night. I 
must leave on the six o’clock train in the 
morning. I don’t care a hang for the 
prettiest girl in Christendom—” 

“You dare to speak of the sex like 
that, sir,” the Colonel roared. ‘And your 
father was a man of such delicate chiv- 
alry he wouldn’t have mentioned a lady’s 
name in the vicinity of a mint patch!” 
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“Colonel!” the blue-prints were kicked 
aside, “forgive me!” 

Che Colonel wrung his hand. 

“Did you bring your dress-suit, my 
boy ?” 

“Ves, but you understand these speci- 
fications must be gone over to-night.”’ 

rhe Colonel lighted a cigar and strode 
over to the window. 

“Can't you the other expostu- 
lated, “it will take me half the night to 
explain my ideas to you. Otherwise, i’d 
with anyone you 


see, 


be charmed to dance 
( hoose.”’ 

“Penfield,” the Colonel looked the 
younger man straight in the eye, “these 
papers you have brought for me to sign, 
they are all right, aren’t they?” 

. hey are,” proudly. ‘Take them and 
sce : 

“You drew the plans and specifica- 
tions—you estimated the costs—you be 
lieve in what you came to submit to me?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“T’ll sign them on that.” 

He relighted his cigar. 

“But that’s not business, Colonel. You 
ought to investigate—” 

‘My boy,” his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, “I knew your father and your 
grandfather before you. I do not feel it 
necessary to investigate anything a son 
of that line tells me is true. Your foun- 
tain-pen, quick! And get your evening- 
clothes !” 


“If the flowers I waded through to get 
in here,” Lucretia Langdon laughed 
from the door of Phyllis’ room, ‘are any 
indication, you must be the belle of the 
world, my dear!” 

She stooped to kiss the younger girl. 

“Lucretia,” Phyllis’ hands were on 
the other’s shoulders, ‘‘these flowers don’t 
represent my popularity. They stand for 
a love that has lived thirty years. Each 
sheaf of blossom came from some old 
friend of my father’s or my aunt Lallie’s. 
I am simply basking in the affection 
of their friends. I have been thinking. 
The Colonel started the snowball of 
kindness to me because I was home- 
sick and lonely. The others have kept ad- 
ding to it. I intend to start a snowball, 
myself. I am going to bring that family 


feud to an end. I have written to beg 
each of them to come here and have a 
great reunion.” 

“They say,” Lucretia powdered her 
nose over the other’s shoulder, “that 
your Aunt Lallie was the only woman 
the Colonel ever loved. If only she had 
not married, and we could bring them 
together—” 

“Why,” Phyllis wheeled, a sudden 
light in her eyes, “her husband has been 
dead for years. ‘They were never very 
happy together anyway—” 

“Girls,” Mrs. Randolph called from 
the other room, your wraps on. 
We're half an hour late, as it is!” 


“cet 


The ball was at its height. The Colo- 
nel, in a sheltered nook was fanning Mrs. 
Randolph. Tier upon tier of chairs held 
happy mothers and grandmothers. A 
fringe of black faces beaming with pride, 
as they watched their “white fo’ks,” 
peeped from the rear windows. On the 
galleries promenaders surged up and 
down. 

Far down the shining ball-room the 
Colonel’s eye followed Phyllis, who 
moved like a fair young nymph in a 
Parisian gown of diaphanous tissue and 
water-lilies. She was waltzing with Win- 
throp Penfield. 

“Have you observed,”’ Mrs. Randolph 
asked, “that this is exactly the sixth 
waltz she has given that young man?” 

“T have not,” he replied. “I have been 
trying to decide whether a man as infat- 
uated as McDougal Semmes seems to 
be could be trusted to paint a portrait.” 

“You have done a beautiful thing, 
Gregory Castleman,” Mrs. Randolph 
turned to him impulsively. 

“I have done nothing,” he replied, 
“for without you and the others to help 
me—” 

“We have helped a little,” she ad- 
mitted, “but only because kindness is so 
contagious we couldn’t help ourselves. 
A girl doesn’t have her youth but once, 
and the one who makes that period a 
beautiful season for her does quite as 
much in the sight of Heaven, I think, as 
dispensing the charity that comes labeled 
‘true religion.’ I often wonder if any- 
thing so sweet ever comes to a woman 
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as just what we Southern women under- 
stand in the word ‘belle.’ It is a wonder- 
ful potpourri to freshen one’s old age, 
such memories as your little Peach is col- 
lecting—”’ 

“Exactly thirty years ago to-night,” 
he said, “I danced with Lallie Sinclair. 
Look, they are coming this way! What is 
that waltz?” 

“ «The Merry Widow.’ ’ 

“Ah, then it was ‘The Blue Danube!’ 
See,” he whispered, “only Lallie could 
have taken two rivals’ arms and made 
them forget their jealousy in their mu 
tual adoration of her.” 

Phyllis, her trailing draperies over a 
slim white arm, disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the supper-room, Winthrop Pen- 
field on one side and McDougal Semmes 
on the other. 


“T am due in Washington to-morrow 
night,” the clear-cut tones of the young 
architect floated to the Colonel’s ear 
through the window. “But I expect to 
make it back by Sunday afternoon. 
Could you go for a drive with me then?” 

“Well,” the Peach’s delicious drawl 
came next, ‘‘but you see I can’t. I’d be 
charmed to if I hadn’t promised to show 
Mr. Semmes the ‘Lovers Walk.’ Have 
you seen it yet? We have just discovered 
he is an old friend of my brother’s.” 

“Then, Sunday night,” eagerly. 
“Could you save that for me? And a 
walk Monday morning—and a drive, 
say, Monday afternoon. Do you prefer 
lilies of the valley,” suddenly, “to roses?” 

“Not Sunday night, unless,” she 
tapped her hand thoughtfully with her 
fan, “unless from seven to eight—” 

“That hour belongs to me, then! Are 
you sure it’s lilies of the valley you like 
best of all flowers? And what about 
Monday ?” 

“T had only three engagements under 
consideration,” she laughed, ‘but Mon- 
day may be yours.”’ 

The next moment three men were try- 
ing to claim her for the waltz just be- 
ginning. 


The last strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home” were floating out on the white 


jessamine scented moonlight. The Colo- 
nel, laden with wraps, stood beside the 
girl he had found two weeks ago crying 
in the spring-house because she was 
friendless and lonely. Now, she was a 
slim young queen scattering her smiles 
like favors on the men who thronged 
about her. For the most part, they had 
come because a grandmother or a grand- 
father had written to ask them to be here 
for the occasion. ‘They had entered into 


the kindly scheme of the “old inhabit- 


‘ 


ants” to boom the little niece of a one-- 


time belle. Now they stood face to face 
with a charming belle herself, one in 
whom they felt a proprietary interest 
which is not the least bond to strengthen 
the affections. 

“Have you had a good time?” the Col- 
onel asked happily. 

“Have I?” Phyllis demanded, caress- 
ing him with her eyes. “If I live a 
hundred years I sha’n’t be able to keep 
all the engagements I have made to- 
night.” 

“In the morning,” he tied a lace scarf 
under her chin, “I may propose to you 
myself—”’ 

“Tf you do,” she shook a warning fin- 
ger, as she took Winthrop Penfield’s 
arm, “I’ll accept you, Colonel!” 

“And it has come to this,” the Colonel 
turned to Major Singleton. “I know now 
that I am old. Once when I paid a pretty 
girl a compliment she thought I was pro- 
posing to her. Now, when I do a lovely 
young creature the honor of offering her 
my hand in marriage, she thinks I am 
paying her a compliment—upon my 
word !” 


“Well,” the Major linked his arm in 
the Colonel’s, as they strolled back from 
Mrs. Randolph’s cottage half an hour 
later, leaving a crowd still saying 
“Good-night,” “you have shown this per- 
verse generation what it means to be a 
belle at the ‘Old White.’ Your little 
Peach swept everything before her—gray 
beards, callow youths—”’ 

“I’m a romantic old lady, Major,” the 
Colonel confessed. “It makes me rather 
sad to think she wont need me any 
more !” 


-. 4%. 
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L itt & & 
BA N KS, of 
the Recorder, 
turned quietly in 
at the dilapidated 
walk, treading 
carefully to avoid 
tripping over the 
slats. The 
rays from the arc 
light on the 
corner filtered 
brokenly through 
the overhanging 
maples and frec 
kled ghostly pat- 
terns on the 
weather - stained 
porch that sagged 
forlornly from 
the soiled brick 
front of the old 
house. Noiselessly 
he let himself in 
latch 2 eyed the 
key, hung his hat 

on the cheap oak rack, 


loose 


with his 


and on tiptoe 
groped along the dark narrow hall into 
the dining-room. There he lighted the 
gas, and when he had shut the door lead 
ing into the hallway, grunted with satis- 
faction. 


Six evenings in every week he went 
down to his place on the night-desk with 
Miss Debby’s lunch in his pocket; six 
mornings in every week, about four by 
the watch, he let himself in this way, 
cautiously, for fear of waking the sleep- 
ing boarders. This morning he had man 
aged it with even less noise than usual. 

His customary snack was spread out 
on the table, the butter and preserves 
carefully covered with inverted saucers 
and the two raw eggs nestling close to 


dose in the glass 


the empty tumb- 
ler. It was Miss 
Debby’s idea that 
he should swal- 
low two raw eggs 
every morning be- 
fore he turned in; 
he really needed 
them, she al- 
lowed, after the 
long hard night 
grind at the office, 
and little Banks 
would have tried 
to swallow an ele- 
phant rather than 
offend her, thank- 
ful only that it 
wasn’t castor-oil 
or senna-tea. 
Running a toler- 
ant eye over the 
several articles, 
he became aware, 
for the first time, 
that there was a 
note propped against the bread-plate. 

He picked it up: 

Mr. BANKs: 

Please be sure to leave the win- 

dow of your room closed to-night. I 

have taken the liberty of removing 

the screen. Mrs. Coles was telling me 

burglars are in the neighborhood and 

broke into Mr. Smallman’s place last 

night. Please leave the window shut, 

therefore, and oblige. 

DeBorAH KINGSLEY. 


“Burglars!” breathed Mr. Banks 
softly. 

He grinned with appreciation, and ad- 
justing his glasses more comfortably on 
his diminutive nose, he deliberately read 
it through again. 

“Leave my window shut because it’s on 
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e ground floor at the front within fif- 
en feet of the sidewalk and lit by 
lectricity from the corner, the very place 
burglar would select for entry? Yes, 
na’am! And by so shutting my window 
either the damp night air nor the 
urglar can get in? Yes, ma’am!” 

He chortled quietly as he cracked the 
raw eggs on the edge of his plate and 
roke them into the tumbler, sobering 
long enough to fish out an elusive flake 
f egg-shell. Shaking some salt into his 
eft palm, he speculatively eyed the dose 
n the glass, quickly drew in a great 
yreath and held it while he gulped down 
he contents of the tumbler and licked 
up the salt. Then, with a sigh of relief 
e reached for his napkin—the one in the 
pink ring—and tucking it into his collar, 
buttered a slice of bread and uncovered 
the preserves. 

“Burglars !’ 

His eyes twinkled as he munched. 

“Poor Miss Debby, bless her!” 

Then he laughed outright as he won- 
dered what he would do, supposing a 
genuine burglar did suddenly present 
himself—say in the doorway yonder— 
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black mask, leveled revolver, and all the 
rest of it. There were several things he 
might do—conventional things such as 
holding up his hands in submission; or 
such as yelling for help, thereby arousing 
the house and taking chances on a pellet 
of hot lead in return. Or he might work 
it so as to get a good story for the paper. 
Or he might try to—might t-r-y— 
Without once removing his eyes from 
the chenille curtains, the big pair in the 
corner alcove, little Banks slowly pulled 
the napkin away from his neck and laid 
it on the table. Still with his gaze glued 
unwinkingly, he lowered his head and 
absently bit another crescent out of the 
slice of bread in his left hand. ‘There 
were some buns on the plate in front of 
him; his right hand crept across the 
intervening space and fumbled for one 
of them. The next instant he had chucked 


The gaslight played on the barre! of a .32 
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it with unerring aim at the exact point 
where his two sharp eyes had focused. 

“Say, wont you come out and join 
me ?”’ 

Silence. 

He threw a second bun. “R. S. V. P.” 
he persisted. 

Instantly abstract supposition became 
concrete actuality; a quick movement of 
the curtains, and the gaslight was play- 
ing brightly along the barrel of a .32, 
backed by a black mask through the holes 
of which a pair of eyes burned steadily. 

“Er—that is — Good-morning, sir,” 
greeted Mr. Banks with an amiable grin. 
“T was just thinking about you. Hungry? 
Let me offer you a raw egg, wont you? 
Best thing in the world for weak nerves 

equal to a pound of meat—” 

he man took a threatening step for- 
ward. 

“Don’t get gay! Cut it out!” he 
growled huskily. 

“T note that you have a slight cold,” 
proffered Mr. Banks, quite unperturbed. 
“Ever try a table-spoonful of whisky 
and two of olive-oil? You take it every 
three or four hours—” 

“Aw, ferget it!” rasped the burglar 
with an oath. 

“Softer, softer! We'll be waking some 
of the fellows up-stairs first thing you 
know and the landlady wouldn’t like 
that. Neither would you.” He nodded at 
the revolver. ““We wont shoot that thing 
off for the same reason. I trust you fol- 
low me?” 

“G’wan. ‘Cut it out,’ I said!” 

“Not so loud, for Heaven’s sake!” ad- 
monished little Banks in alarm. “This 
is a boarding-house, I tell you. If you 
only knew what they did to Simpkins 
for waking ’em up—! Quasi Beethoven, 
Simpkins is—came down to the piano 
there at midnight to run over some notes 
he had dreamed—nothing on but his 
nightie—bunch mobbed him!” 

He coolly adjusted his glasses and 
beamed on the intruder with such utter 
good-will that the latter seemed some- 
what nonplussed—the embarrassment of 
a very young burglar, indeed. Mr. Banks 
smiled pleasantly ; his shrewd little eyes 
had been very busy for more than a min 
ute and had picked up several things on 


the spur of the situation. Below the mask 
was a weak mouth that now and then 
trembled oddly; and below that again 
was an indecisive chin with a message 
that was all but audible; while above 
the mask, just at the edge of the light 
hair and running up into it, there was 
—Ah! Mr. Banks’ smile grew even more 
congenial. 

“Have a smoke,” he suggested, toss- 
ing a Havana across the table and calmly 
proceeding to light one for himself; but 
the man was growing impatient. 

“Seein’ you’re so smart, guess you 
know what I want, Shell out now and 
get a move on you! Hand over that 
ticker to start with.” 

He stepped across to the table and 
wobbled the revolver suggestively. 

“Rats!” deprecated Mr. Banks, wav- 
ing it away. “Put down your gun. I 
aint going to hurt you and you're not 
going to hurt me and we both know it. 
Smoke up and let’s talk business without 
fuss and feathers. ‘More hurry less 
speed’ somebody once said and he was 
a very wise guy. 

“You see, to be perfectly frank with 
you, you’re in rather a bad fix right now, 
if I choose to say so. A gentle scuffle with 
me might at least make a noise, and if 
that popgun of yours should accidentally 
go off, it would bring two or three chaps 
down-stairs who’re husky enough, quite, 
to eat you alive without knowing they’d 
broken fast. You could no more get away 
than you could fly—No, no, it’s all right ; 
for you'll put that gun in your pocket 
and we'll dispense with the scuffle as a 
superfluity. I said,” repeated Mr. Banks 
politely, “that you’d put the gun in your 
pocket—Ah, thank you kindly. Now, if 
you'll allow me—” 

He scratched a match and held it to 
the tip of the other’s cigar. 

“That’s better. Now we're acting sen- 
sibly,” he commended with a nod. “You 
know, men given to making hungry 
reaches for things don’t always get ’em; 
it’s a bum way to do business. Most often 
the fellow with the elevated feet and the 
weed between his teeth is the boy who 
eats the turkey for the reason that his 
think-shop illuminates the perspective. 
By the way, you might’s well take off 
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hat black bib; it’s unbecoming and if 
he smoke gets in your eyes you wont be 
ble to blink comfortably.” 

“You're a rum one,” chuckled the bur- 
vlar. “I’ve cut my eye-teeth, sir. I’m 
ettin’ you handle this show your own 
way; but if you don’t fancy my costume 
for the occasion, don’t forget it’s yours 
ruly that’s runnin’ the box-office. Lead 
n, Macduff!” 

“Ho-ho! A learned burglar! Yea, a 


*'Have a smoke?”’ he suggested © 


learned burglar!’ grinned little Banks. 
“How much older art thou than thy 
looks! Say, you wear that thing as a 
disguise, don’t you? Then why the Sam 
Hill don’t you make it big enough to 
hide that peculiar scar just below your 
front hair?” 

The man started. 

“What d’you mean?” he demanded 
with a quick breath. ‘What d’you mean ?” 
he repeated sharply. 

“Exactly what I said. You’re playing 
a mighty bad business, my friend—Oh 
sit still; nobody’s going to hurt you, 
even if I do know who you are. Last night 
you busted into the Smallman place and 
to-night you’re here; I surmise you 
didn’t get anything worth while over 
there and you're nct going to get anything 
at all here, and that’s what I call being 
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a mighty bum artist. If you’ve got it 
jotted down anywhere that you're due to 
make a haul out of this house, it’s up to 
you to draw your gold-mounted pencil 
through that item without further delay. 
Observe that old arm-chair over there? 
And while you're seeing the sights, take 
a look at that old secretaire in the corner 
yonder. No doubt I came in before you 
had time to examine the coffin-plates 
and funeral wreaths in that old fash- 


“ 


ioned frame up there. And say, how 
about this handwriting? Recognize it at 
all ?” 

He tossed Miss Debby’s note across 
the table as he spoke, and the dawning 
amazement in the other’s face altered 
swiftly to cadaverous fear. He had al- 
ready torn away the mask and now the 
cigar fell from his shaking fingers. With 
a queer, smothered cry he sprang for the 
door; but he was dealing with a man 
who anticipated such moves. 

“Let me by! Quick, let me by!’ he 
cried hoarsely. ‘“Good God, man, you 
don’t understand. Get out of the way or 
by Heaven, I’ll—” 

“Not so loud, you darn fool!” 
whispered Banks angrily, shoving him 
back into his chair. “You wont get hurt 
if you only keep quiet, and it’s because 
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I do understand—a lot more than you 


have any idea of—that you'll sit where 


you are till I get through with you. I’ve 
got a whole lot to say to you, young man, 
and I rather guess you'll listen to it.” 
He locked the door and dropping the 
key into his pocket, eyed the trembling 
prisoner in disgust. The face he studied 


was that of a young man, marred by 
lines of bitter cynicism and made hag- 
gard by the sudden fear that gripped 
him. *His eyes roved restlessly, his ap 
prehension undisguised. 

“Now then, we'll have this thing out.” 

Banks went quietly back to his chair 
and resumed his cigar. 

“T must concede that you're the 
deckle-edged limit,” he vouchsafed. 
‘What have you got to say for yourself ?”’ 

“What right have you got to butt in 
on my affairs? Who are you, anyway?” 
demanded the other resentfully. 

‘My name is Banks. I handle the tel 
egraph for the Recorder.” 

“Well ?” 

“Come, come you're not as dense as 
you make out. A dispatch came in one 
night over the wire—from Chatham. 
Believe me, I know what I’m talking 
about.” 

[he younger man shrank into his 
chair, almost unconsciously. His eyes 
fell before the steady gaze that was bent 
upon him. He laughed querulously. 

“Listen !’’ he began suddenly, eagerly, 
“T’ll tell you.” 

He pointed a shaking finger. 

“*T’ve in jail—six months for 
something I didn’t do. It’s the truth. 
So help me, it’s the truth. I didn’t take 
the money—don’t know who did—every- 
thing pointed to me. ’T'was a put-up job, 
that’s what, but I couldn’t prove it. So 
they canned me! D’you hear? They went 
and canned me for something I didn’t 
do!’ His mouth twisted convulsively. “I 
got out last week— job gone—went look- 
ing for work and nobody would give me 
a show because I was a jailbird! God! 
everybody seemed to know it! I—I got 
discouraged—was up against it for fair; 
so I figured if I had to suffer for things 
I didn’t do, I might’s well do ’em and 
get the worth of my reputation. That’s 
why, Banks. You see? That’s why!” 


been 
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“So that’s where we find the milk in 
the cocoanut. That’s your excuse is it? 
That?” 

Little Banks’ eyes blazed. His small 
hand crushed the linen drapery while he 
mastered the promptings of his indigna 
tion and contempt. But again he noted 
the weak mouth, the trembling chin, and 
dropped back into his chair, his eyes 
narrowing thoughtfully. He laughed a 
little. 

“Up against it,” he mused. 

‘“That’s what I said, and there’s noth 
ing very funny about it, either. If you’d 
ever been there—” 

“T have,” interposed Banks quickly. 
“Been there good and plenty, only in my 
case there’s never been anybody to care 
whether I fell down or made good. It 
was my funeral alone, and if I’d been 
willing to have it take place then, there’d 
have been no band, no flowers, no car- 
riages; I doubt very much if there’d 
even been a preacher. But I pulled 
through for my own sake ; because, thank 
God, I had a moiety of self-respect.” 

He toyed absently with a spoon. 

“T don’t speak of those days now,” 
he went on y. “I try to forget it 
all. When anybody asks me what made 
my hair so gray, I tell them it runs in 
the family—too much iron in the blood ; 
it’s a little more polite than saying it’s 
none of their Besides, I’ve 
learned since that everybody who ever 
amounts to anything in this old world, 
my friend, has been up against it some- 
time or other and with some poor devils 
it’s chronic; the hind leg of an oyster 
is "bout all that’s swimming around in 
many a fellow’s bowl of soup, for there’s 
many a lemon handed out to the wrong 
address. So it always seemed to me sort 
of foolish to be grouching over one’s 
troubles to the other chap when, for all 
you know, they may be candies and nuts 
alongside of his own. 

“T never had any home when I was a 
kid—never knew my mother; and as 
for Dad—Well, Dad was a man who 
made it a habit of drinking highballs 
till he could see two gray felt hats and 
he was so busy doing it that his hair 
was generally mussed. The booze had 
Dad by the scruff of the neck and ’bout 


slowly. 
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“Kid.” 
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the only time he wasn’t hollering 
for more was when he’d had too 
much and couldn’t speak ; his sober 
moments came in spells, a long way 
apart, and on these momentous oc 
casions it was generally pretty bad 
spelling for me. 

“T used to kick around the 
streets selling papers and sleeping 
in old boxes down on the water 
front mostly, living through life 
from meal to meal. I recognized 
that the world was a fierce place 
all right; but reckoned that as I 
couldn’t get out of it alive, I’d 
better keep on going. And somehow 
I managed to do it—till I grew 
as big as an empty stomach and 
cigarets would let me. 

“T used to hang around the news- 
paper offices as much as I could— 
wanted to be a reporter and had 
the want so bad I’d stand and 
stare after every fellow I saw 
coming and going with a paper sticking 
out of his pocket and a wise look on his 
face. But I’m not going to weary you 
with a long story as to how I got my 
chance and managed to get away with it. 

“The point is that just about that 
time I ran up against Dad, or rather he 
ran up against me and tumbled to the 
advantages of cultivating my acquaint- 
ance. Life had been knocking me around 
some and I wasn’t quite green enough 
to be rented out by the acre. I knew, for 
instance, that no man was as honest as 
he was when he was born and incident- 
ally, that more’n one fellow’s goose has 
been cooked—in a pot; so it didn’t take 
me long to find out that poor old Dad’s 
fowl had been hanging high for some 
time—down at the joint of a red-headed 
gambler, named Riley. And one night— 
it— well, dropped. 

“Just how it happened doesn’t matter. 
The scenery at Riley’s wasn’t exactly 
beautiful enough for souvenir post-cards 
and I rather guess the gang that hung 
out there could all have qualified for 
fo’c’sle berths on the hell-ship ‘Pariah.’ 
Aside from his exterior maybe, Dad 
wasn’t their sort; but he was present 
when Trouble drifted in and—all cats 
look gray at night. It was one of Dad’s 
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»u will accept the position and— 


favorite axioms that blood was thicker 
than water; so when he broke away, he 
made straight for me and unrolled his 
trouble at my feet. 1 saw at once that 
there was enough of it to carpét the Halls 
of Sorrow and Pain with several yards to 
spare, and that if I didn’t get Dad out 
of the foreground in double-quick order, 
he stood a mighty good chance of loom- 
ing up for the central group in the black- 
and-white drawing upon which the po- 
lice-artists were collaborating. 

“He knew it, too; but he was game, 
Dad was, and the only thing that had 
made him come to me was—a—hanker- 
ing to say good-by. It—well, kind of 
took me by surprise; for Dad had been 
too busy rushing the tin pail to waste 
time on the golden goblet of love and 
affection, and there’d been no room in 
the pail for anything as weak as dew- 
drops. Neither of us was exactly of the 
clinging sort and as Dad had never taken 
me into his confidence regarding: family 
history, it had never occurred to me that 
we might have any. It was about the 
first time I’d really got close to him 
when he was perfectly sober and the real- 
ization that my poor old worthless father 
—I—It kind of—upset me. 

“T had quite a time persuading him 
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sit making a fool of yourself” 

that nothing was as bad as it looked; 
but I wasn’t going to see him set sail 
for the Sargasso Sea of Everlasting De- 
spair, even if his cargo had been mostly 
folly. Not if I knew it! Many men have 
been born tired; the statistics show it, 
and it may be that Dad was one of them. 
But I had a suspicion that away back 
somewhere beyond the horizon of the 
staggering Past, my old Dad had been 
cold-decked by Things-in-General and 
now that daylight had hit him at last, I 
rather reckoned it was up to me to give 
him a chance to get his feet under control 
again. 

“I had a hundred dollars that I'd 
scraped together somehow—and a suit of 
clothes. While he was getting into the new 
duds: ‘Kid,’ he says, ‘it don’t take much 
genius to be a parrot. Remember that. 
True success aint pot-bellied nor red- 
faced. Remember that, too, and—God 
bless you, kid.” Then—I got him away.” 

Little Banks thoughtfully poked the 
crumbs on the table into a tiny pile in 
front of him. 

“And you?” The younger man opposite 
leaned forward, his face strangely soft- 
ened. “What about you?” 

“Oh, me?” He laughed a little. “I 
stayed to take part in the cantata. You 


see, I figured it out that if 
Dad was to get any kind of 
a show to flutter the leaves 
he’d turned over, somebody’d 
have to shoulder the package 
he’d left. So I put in a claim 
for it. They didn’t altogether 
believe me; but I managed 
to get two years of it.” 

“And your father?” 

It was a moment or two 
before little Banks could 
speak. “Dad was run down 
by an automobile—and killed 
—the same night he—said 
good-by to me.” 

He roused himself sud- 
denly. 

“You say you’ve been in 
jail for six months, Kingsley 
—for something you didn’t 
do. I’ve told you all this, be- 
cause I wanted you to know 
I understood. I’ve been in 

jail for two years—for something I 
didn’t do—two years of the lockstep, 
hard labor, brutality, coarse food, coarse 
clothes, sleepless nights in a narrow pen 
where an animal would die and a man 
becomes ananimal. I’ve known it—known 
what it means to get so stupid I could 
stand and look at a blank wall without 
doing, saying, or thinking anything — 
for hours at a time. But I came through 
it, and so have you. For God’s sake, don’t 
let it floor you! It’s not too late. You’ve 
been hitting up a pretty lively gait for 
the Foolish Places lately ; but I wouldn’t 
like to think you knew this was your 
aunt’s house when you crawled in here. 
If you hadn’t been so lax in your cor- 
respondence, you’d known she’d moved.” 

“T didn’t know. You believe that, don’t 
you—that I didn’t know?” his voice was 
pleading. 

“T can believe a whole lot of things 
when I get started,” admitted Banks. 
“We'll call that one of them. It’s a 
mighty tough old world, this, Kingsley, 
that often slaps the faces of the just and 
pats the unjust on the back with a high 
disregard for the amenities. Your aunt 
moved because after her brother died 
she couldn’t keep up the old home and 
found it necessary to take in boarders to 
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ends meet. 


make I’ve 
since she started up, and there’ve been 
times when I wouldn't take affidavit that 
the ends did actu come together ; | 
do know darn well 
lapping. 

“Vou’ve never tried to run a boarding 


been here ever 


ially 
there’s been no over- 


house, Kingsley, so 
can't 
that 
sensitive woman 
has known better 
things. It’s damnable, 
Boarders 
exactly 


you appreciate 


what means to a 


who 


that’s what 
aren't 


according to 
| 


ology ; ut 
they like a lot and at 
best what can you ex 
pect from a pig but 
a grunt. Miss Debby 
is one woman in a 
thousand. 
guinea- gold righ 
through guinea 
gold, and she deserves 
a better deal 
you’ve been 
her. 
“She’s 


than 


giving 


told me 
quite a lot about you 

how you that 
scar on your forehead 
and say, boy, 
to hear her talk one’d 


got 


even»n >; SaV, 
think you had wings. 
Che trouble with her 
is she thinks you're 
a little fellow in 
stockings and 
button-boots with a 
lue sash and flaxen 
curls, the same as in 
the black walnut 
frame that hangs in 
the hall up-stairs. You're the only one 
of the family left to her and she thinks 
you're the whole box of bon-bons. 
“And it’s because of her I’m asking 
you to get the kinks out of your line of 
vision before it’s too late. It’s no trick 
to get sore on things and go crooked ; 
the trick’s to go straight and grin when 
a stiff punch lands on your solar-plexus. 
You can take it from me, there’s no room 


ddoo!” 
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for a sorehead in the Flower-Garden of 
Prosperity and Happiness. I don’t want 
you to think I’m trying to hand you any 
cream-puffs by way of a Sunday-school 
lesson; it’s whole wheat, Kingsley, and 
you can take it as a tip, man to man.” 
He drew a letter from his pocket. “I got 
this only to-day,” he 
said. ‘It’s from a good 
friend of mine over 
in Beamersville and 
he asks me to look him 
up a first-class office- 
assistant, prospects 
Al.” 

He went over to the 
secretaire and com- 
menced to write. 

“You'll accept the 
position on my recom- 
mend and quit making 
a blame fool of your- 
self. Is that a go?” 

1. 2 a—My God! 
Banks, just try me!” 

“Good. Any money 
in your jeans? Well, 
I'll lend you twenty ; 
it’s all I’ve got with 
me, but I it'll 
see you through.” He 
scowled at his watch. 
“Time you were mosy- 
ing, Kingsley; it’s 
close to daylight and 
you've just got time 
to catch the morning 
express. Here’s the 
letter.” 

Young Kingsley 
was on his feet, his 
working with 
emotion. 

“You—I never saw 
you before to-night, 
3anks,” he began awkwardly. “Why— 
why are you doing all this for me?” 

“Look here, kid,” said little Banks 
gruffy, “don’t you be asking any fool 
questions or you'll miss your train. 
Here!” 

He caught him by the shoulder and 
swung him about till he faced the wall. 

“That little motto up there — Miss 
Debby clipped out of a magazine and 
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guess 
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it’s her motto. The darn thing stares me 
in the face every time I eat. I tell you, 
she’s guinea-gold, Kingsley — right 
through, and if | were you I’d write 
oftener and I’d come home every time 
I could make it—for a visit. You under- 
stand ? Home—for a visit.” 

They crept quietly along the dark hall- 
way to the front door and Banks let him 
out noiselessly. 

“T — can’t come back here, Banks. 
She’ll never forgive what’s already hap- 
pened,” he said huskily. 

“She thinks you're still holding down 


I. Mr. Willis Montagu Proposes. 


Y motto has ever been ‘“Busi- 

ness is Business.” ‘That is how 
I have built up the Noank Ivory 
Piano Key Company, for which 
I was first attorney, then vice-pres- 
ident, then president, from a modest 
little factory employing seventy- 
five operatives to the Noank Works 
which now cover a square mile, 
with model village and two thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

How did I do it? By sitting at 
my desk and driving every compet- 
itor off the face of the earth with 
litigation. For six months at one 
time, I had the whole Klossing 
plant shut down while I fought 
their company for the right to use 
a certain glueing and felting ma- 
chine which they had stolen from 
me when we were lots poorer. 

I was reading my mail one morn- 
ing last winter when I came upon 
a letter from an old acquaintance 
whom I hadn’t seen for a good 
fifteen years. It sent my mind back 
to my callow youth. The business 
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your job in Chatham,” grinned little 
Banks. “She’s watching the mails every 
day for a letter from you.” 

“But—but—” 

“Oh, rats! I handle all the telegraph 
for the Recorder, I told you, didn’t I? 
If you must know, I blocked that dis- 
patch, telling of your arrest and made it 
my business to see that the item didn’t 
reach her from other sources. She doesn’t 
know a blame thing about it.” 

“Banks—” he gulped. 

‘“‘Aw, I’m too sleepy to stand here and 
talk,” growled little Banks. “Skiddoo !” 
































he wrote about set my thoughts 


working, too. Yes, certainly, hear- 
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ing from Tommy Johnson was like a 
voice from the past. 

I’ve never cultivated the Navy. They 
would rather let a claim lapse than carry 
it into court. They’re lazy, though not 
easy marks. 

I’m a professional man, accustomed 
to all sorts of situations, and to judging 
of motives in men and corporations. But 
Johnson’s letter puzzled me consider 
ably. The letter had not come direct to 
Noank, but was forwarded by the club in 
New York City to which I belonged 
when I was a law student. 

Johnson had seen an advertisement in 
a magazine to the effect that the More- 
land place in the Catskills was for sale, 
and he wanted to buy it. 

It was a surprise to me to learn that 
Jobina Moreland wanted to sell. But the 


advertisement, which he enclosed, was 


just Jobina all over. 
The clipping read: 


For SALE—A small acreage of rattle 
snakes and rocks. Unfit for farming. No 
water. No near neighbors. House in dis 
repair. Address: Miss JopinA More 
LAND, Greyside, Catskill, New York 
The more I looked at that notice the 

more I admired Jobina’s business head. 
Any fatuous landowner could have cata- 
logued the advantages of his property, 
but she had had the cleverness to make 
capital out of the disadvantages by using 
them to make an unusual advertisement. 
You felt like answering it out of sheer 
curiosity, or combativeness. 

But what a Navy man could want 
with such a place was what puzzled me. 
I suppose a sailor gets to brooding some- 
times, about being buried at sea. But, 
great heavens, Jobina’s place wouldn't 
even furnish a decent burial plot unless 
you blasted a tomb out of the granite. 

Johnson was born a sentimentalist, so I 
suppose he will die one. Men of his type 
make more trouble in the world than men 
of my type have time to get their victims 
out of. I expect what attracted him to 
the idea of buying Greyside was the no- 
tion that Jobina must have become im- 
poverished. He probably thought he was 
doing a quixotic thing, just as he did 
when he got himself into trouble at An- 
napolis. He and Jobina’s brother were 
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classmates. That is how I came to know 
him. My father was a merchant in Balti- 
more and we lived in Annapolis. ‘Tommy 
and I used to meet at the Morelands. 
Then Jobina’s brother borrowed from 
the class mess-box. He could have con- 
fessed to his father, and gotten the thing 
hushed up, but when discovery came un- 
expectedly, who should step up and take 
the brunt of it but Tommy Johnson. He 
was bilged. At the time of the war with 
Spain he served as a volunteer with the 
rank of lieutenant, and after the war his 
record was investigated, and Moreland, 
Sr., retained me as counsel. Jobina’s 
brother disappeared into the Canadian 
Northwest. He was bad clear through. 
But I’ve always maintained that it was 
Tommy Johnson who queered him by 
taking Moreland’s first transgression on 
himself. Moreland had been a thief. 
Johnson made him a sneak. And all be- 
cause Johnson was smitten with Jobina 


and wanted to shield her brother’s honor. 
Meanwhile, here is Johnson’s letter: 


Dear FriEND Montacu: 

If you can make it convenient 
to transact a little piece of business 
for me I shall be everlastingly 
obliged. 

By the enclosed I see that the More- 
land place is for sale. A man who has 
knocked about as I have, without 
dropping his mud hook longer in any 
one port than in any other, gets lone- 
some for a mooring of his own. This 
bit of real estate seems to be war- 
ranted extra dry. I daresay I can 
manage about the snakes. The place 
might do for raising mongeese. 

You needn’t dicker about the price. 
If there is a tenant on the place let 
him just stop along until I get my 
shore-leave. If I should be ordered 
on a lonesome cruise I will get a 
good deal of comfort out of speculat- 
ing about those mongeese. 

I suppose you don’t come in con- 
tact with our old crowd much, but if 
it comes your way, through the ne- 
gotiation, to tell Miss Jobina that you 
have heard from me, give her my 
kindest regards. I should prefer that 
she should not know that I am the in- 
tending purchaser of the place, and 
this is the reason I have been casting 
around in my mind for some third 
party to transact the matter, and 
have put myself in your hands. 

I hope that you have had success 
a are the center of a thriving fam- 
ily. 
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Will be pleased 
to hear your news. 
Send me bill of 
sale together with 
your regular 
charges for under- 
writing, and be- 
lieve me 

Always yours 

truly, 

THOMAS JOHNSON, 
Paymaster U.S.S. 
Miantonomoh. 
Hampton Roads, 
Va. 
Feb. 28th, 1907. 

He had actually 
enclosed, without 
mention, a draft 
on a New York 
bank as a retainer. 

Well, as I said, 
business is business, 
and the next after- 
noon the train left 
me on the platform 
at the uninteresting 
village of Catskill. 


















In 


Noank 


had had an 


winter, 


but 


we 
open 


the 


mountains 


were 


covered with snow, 
and it was a bleak 
welcome that I got 
from Nature. Of 
course there were 
no stages, no vehi- 
cles of any kind, 











and I made the 
three miles up the 
mountain to the Moreland place on foot. 

When I got to the top of my climb it 
was already sunset. I suppose that that 
sunset over the clove, with the tops of the 
forest just breaking through the snow, 
was a beautiful and impressive spectacle, 
but I was too tired and too much winded 
to appreciate it. A man who has sat at a 
desk for eighteen years is no match for a 
climb like that. 

I had been to the place often the sum- 
mer of 1899, when the Naval Academy 
investigation was on, but the snow 
changed the topography so that I came 
near losing my way and passing the night 
in a desolate gorge where I would un- 


"Don’t ‘Jobina’ me!”’ she said 


doubtedly have frozen to death before 
morning. 

The Moreland place itself saved me. 
I saw the tower of the observation plat- 
form from a trail I was taking, and 
changed my direction, and after that I 
was careful not to lose the tower from 
sight any more than I could help. 

I was muddy from crossing the same 
brook about six times, my clothes were 
covered with snow from overhanging 
branches, and briers had torn my ulster 
when I came out into the snowy clearing 
of the house-grounds. 

The house was spread eagle enough for 
a sanatorium. It was built on a cliff over- 
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hanging the cleft, and from the front 
veranda a man so minded could get a 
sheer fall of seven hundred feet into the 
tops of the tallest trees that grew in the 
valley. In view of the fact that Johnson 
and his mongeese would inhabit it alone, 
it looked a fit purchase for a lunatic. 
For a chime-bell 
that I heard synchronizing in four parts 


of the building, but no one came to the 


a long time I rang 


door. 

When no answer of any kind was to be 
expected any more, | feel un 
easy. It suddenly occurred to me that 
Jobina might very likely not be at home 
at all. She had given her permanent ad 
dress in the advertisement. It was entirely 
possible that her letters were forwarded. 
As a methodical man, I have never done 
such a foolish thing in all my life as this 
rushing up to Catskill in the middle of 
winter without informing myself that the 
party I was looking for was there. The 
longer I waited the more unlikely it 
seemed that she should be here. The fact 
that there were no servants about was an- 
other depressing argument. It began to 


began to 


appear to me that I should have to floun 
der back down that break-neck mountain 
in the dark. 


After trying all the doors, I went 
round the house to the front and drew 
myself up by one of the rustic pillars set 
in the cliff. 

Here at last were signs of habitation. 
A dish had been set dut, filled with pea 
nuts for the chipmunks. One of the little 
creatures was watching me from the ve 
randa rail, too tame to run away, but dis- 
turbed by the sudden manner in which I 
had come upon him. 

I sat down and waited. 

The quiet to a ‘man used to the com 
panionship of machinery was very irri- 
tating. The only sound to be heard was 
the regular blows of an axe a short dis- 
tance Someone cutting 
firewood. 

I don’t care for s enery, but of its kind 
I suppose that that view down the cleft 


below the cliff. 


was good. 

Just as I was beginning to walk down 
the veranda, Jobina came. I knew her at 
once, in spite of the years since I had seen 
ler, 
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Some women keep their looks. Jobina 
had added to hers. She had taken on flesh. 
When she was a girl she was one of the 
skinny kind ; people who admire it call it 
willowy. 

As she came up the steps of the cliff I 
saw that her hair was gray. Mine, which 
is of an auburn tinge, hasn’t a gray 
thread in it. 

She had an axe over her shoulder. It 
was she I had heard chopping. I’ve 
known of a good many foolish occupa- 
tions for women, but for one of them to 
spend her good looks on dollar-a-day la- 
bor is the height of foolishness to me. 

She was dressed in an old green cordu- 
roy hunting-suit, torn at the pockets and 
faded by just such wear as she was giving 
it then. That sort of thing may be all 
right for the stage, but even on the stage 
a woman of her age oughtn’t to wear 
green. A red dress, fitted to show off a 
good figure, is more the thing. Yes, I 
disapproved of everything she was doing 
and everything she had on. And yet when 
[ tried to speak her name I found myself 
embarrassed, and when I got to my feet 
they were unsteady. That is the way a 
woman can affect a man, even when his 
mind rules his heart, as mine, I am proud 
to say, always does. 

“Jobina?” I said. 

She threw me one look. It was like the 
stone you throw at a dog. 

“Don't ‘Jobina’ me,” she said. 

It was a great shock. I did not speak 
for several minutes. In fact she spoke 
first. 

“How did you break in?” she asked. 

I am not a man to enter into a hasty 
quarrel. 

“T am acting for a client of mine—”’ I 
began. 

“Vour client is a burglar, 
Jobina. 

“T bring you an offer for this place,” 
I continued. 

“And I decline it,” said Jobina. 

“Then,” I retorted, “as the offer was 
made on the supposition that your adver- 
tisement was serious, you will be good 
enough to defray my expenses and pay 
me for the time I have spent in coming.” 

“You will be good enough to leave my 
house,” said she. 


then,” said 
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“Is that a threat?’ I asked, for she 
was swinging that axe back and forth as 
an angry cat swings its tail. A very 
spirited woman. 

“T will have no blackmailer sneaking 
in here on any pretext,” she cried back. 
“You ruined my father, pretending to 
protect my brother’s honor. I know your 
kind of law business.” 

“It sometimes costs a great deal of 
money to keep a man out of jail,” I said. 
“T only spent what was absolutely neces- 
sary.” 
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an ornament to that home than yourself, 
if you matured as I thought you would 
—and have. I naturally wanted your 
name kept untarnished.”’ 

Jobina looked at me for quite a min- 
ute. I let her look. 

“How did you know that I would not 
marry someone else?” she asked, finally. 

“Well, that was a chance that I ran, 
of course. I have lived by taking chances, 
and taken by and large, I’ve made few 
mistakes. Then, too, you were of the in- 
tellectual type that marries late.” 











‘© * To find it a husband,’ 


This was true. I have never made any- 
thing out of the Morelands and they gave 
me a great deal of anxiety. I told Jobina 
this. 

“T would like to know why you went 
to the trouble then,” she said. 

“Mainly,” I said, “on your account.” 

“And why on my account ?” 

“Because it was my hope sometime to 
settle down and have a home of my own, 
and I knew of no one better fitted to be 


"| repeated stupidly 


“And 
marry ?” 

“T’ve been ready any time during the 
last five years, but business had preoccu- 
pied me so much that it had rather 
slipped my mind as an immediate issue. 
I’m ready this minute, if you say so.” 

And I was. In fact, even with Jobina’s 
disdaining eyes on me I was as infatu- 
ated as a boy in his teens. 

“You are a black snake,” said Jobina. 


when were you planning to 
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The mention of snakes recalled me to 
business. I put aside sentiment. 

“You'd better consider the offer,” I 
said earnestly. “You are not likely to get 
another such offer in a hurry.” 

“You are very kind,” said Jobina, “but 
I have no intention of marrying.” 

“T referred to the offer which | bring 
you for this place.” 

I had certainly scored. 

Jobina was embarrassed. 

She recovered quickly, however, and 
laughed so heartily that it put us on a 
friendlier footing. 

She came across the veranda and sat 
down. 

“Very well,” she said. “Let us talk 
business. Who is your client?” 

Now Johnson had instructed me not to 
commit him. 

“My client,” I said deliberately, “ 
old friend of your father’s who does not 
wish to have his identity disclosed. He is 
buying the place purely for his own in- 
terest and not out of personal regard for 
your father’s memory, nor through 
friendship for yourself.” 

“T should not wish him to.” 

“Exactly. He wishes to live here.” 

“T don’t know any of father’s old 
friends who would wish to live here,” 
said Jobina reflectively. 

“And he asks you to put your own 
price on it.” 

“T have but one price to put on it,” said 
Jobina. 

“Name it,” said I. 

But Jobina said nothing. 

After waiting a few moments | made 
a tentative offer. 

She waived it aside. 

“It is not a question of money,” she 


is an 


said. 

“Not a question of money?” I re- 
peated. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then may I ask why you offered it 
for sale?” 

“I offered it for sale,” 
find it a husband.” 
“To find it a 

stupidly. 
“Quite so. 


she said, ‘‘to 


husband,” 1 repeated 


A place like this needs 
someone who can cut out brush and gen- 
erally attend to the forestry laws. I have 
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not the means to keep the place up prop- 
erly, and I shall not always be able to 
live here alone.” 

“Jobina,” I cried, with a sudden in- 
spiration, ‘‘will you include yourself in 
this offer?” 

“T will not. This purchaser of yours 
isn’t you, by any chance ?” 

“Jobina,” I said as warmly as I could, 
“unless you will include the present chat- 
elaine, | wouldn’t have this place for a 
gift. I’d rather live on an ash-heap in the 
land of Uz and have sympathetic com- 
panions.” 

“And 
here ?” 

“He seems to think so.” 

“Would he make the place happy? 
Will he milk the cow and plant the cab- 
bages ?” 

“Cow ? Cabbages ?” 

“Of course not. The cow is brought 
twenty miles in a milk wagon. The cab- 
bages come from New York by express.” 

“Well,” I ventured, not following her 
figurative flights, “I can promise you he 
will live on the place.” 

“But will the place be able to live on 
him ?” 

‘How do you mean ?” 

“Will he feed the chipmunks,” said 
Jobina. “Will he look after the birds, and 
not smoke the swallows out of the chim- 
ney in the winter, and will he guard the 
forest, and water the ferns when the 
brook runs dry ?” 

“Well, Jobina,” I said, “judging from 
the man’s letter, he is more liable to do 
those things than he is to do anything 
sensible.” 

“Very well,” said Jobina, “it’s his ; but 
mind you put in about looking after the 
wild things.” 

“The wildest thing on the place will 
have migrated when you leave it,” I said. 

I was a little put out that she took no 
interest in setting a price on the property. 
She was an old enough woman to appre- 
ciate what luck she was in to get an 
offer for it so soon. I placed a good fig- 
ure on it, but Jobina assented without 
listening. 

“Jobina,” I said, when I had made a 
memorandum of the boundaries and im- 
provements, “your hands are too delicate 


your purchaser would live 
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to wield an axe. They should stray over 
the smooth ivory of piano-keys.” 

“Really?” said Jobina; “and how ts 
the piano business ?” 

“It is good for a diamond solitaire, 
Jobina.” 

“TI noticed it,” said Jobina, 
finger.” 

“Jobina,” said I, 

you.” 
' “And Willis Montagu, there are some 
things in life which are sacred,” said Jo- 
bina, “and asking a woman to be your 
wife is one of them.” 

She looked a queen as she said it. 

“Jobina,” I said, “I’m a blunt man. 
I’ve been called an unscrupulous man on 
this very veranda—a house-breaker—a 
blackmailer—a snake—” 

Jobina nodded at each one. 

“But I’ll make you a loyal and devoted 
husband.” 

I waited. She looked off across the 
valley. It was a difficult moment, and I 
wiped the moisture from my forehead. 
Jobina was having a struggle. It gave me 
hope. I am a reader of faces, and I have 
seen women in court forced to give up 
their children. This woman was having 
just such a struggle with some thoughts 
which I could not follow. 

After a long pause she said : 

“Would you marry a woman who did 
not love you?” 

“T would try to win that love,” I said 
very gently. 

“But if she married you out of—lone- 
liness ?”’ 

“Tf she were as proud a woman as you 
are, I would marry her, no matter what 
the circumstances were,” I said. 

And I meant it. 

“Tf she had loved another man?” 

“Grass or sod,” said I, smiling. 

Jobina smiled, too. She had no resent- 
ment for my flippancy. She knew it for 
what it was—a cloak for embarrassment. 

“Neither,” she said. “I loved a sailor.” 

Now, a woman of Jobina’s age has 
been in love at least once. If Jobina had 
loved a sailor, and thought enough of the 
matter still to bring it up in this connec- 
tion, it was because she loved a sailor 
still. For a moment my heart missed a 
beat. Could she mean, Johnson? His let- 


‘ 


‘on your 


“that is unjust of 
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ter lay at that moment in my pocket, with 
its message of remembrance to her, and 
it was his own quixotic offer which had 
brought me here. I wondered if I ought 
to give her his message and end my 
chances right then. But when a man’s 
happiness is hanging by a thread, he 
would be a fool who would cut it. 

“All I can say,” I answered finally, “‘is 
that he showed poor taste if he didn’t of- 
fer you his heart and his life, Jobina.” 

‘He was too bitterly wronged by my 
family ever to want to be any more mixed 
up with it than he was,” she answered.” 
“If I worked my life out in the peniten- 
tiary for him it wouldn’t amount to what 
he suffered through us.” 

It was Johnson, then. But it was too 
late now, and I must consider myself, 
first. 

She locked her hands together till the 
knuckles showed white. I had never seen 
her deeply stirred before. I had never 
seen her so beautiful. 

“T honor you for telling me,” I said, 
“and I would say in reply that my offer 
is still good. You needn’t decide to-day or 
to-morrow, but just keep the idea beside 
you, and remember that I said I would 
make you a loyal and devoted husband. 
And I am a man of my word.” 

Jobina reflected a moment. 

“T will remember,” she said quietly. 

She certainly was made to be a queen. 

“Thank you, Jobina,” I said. “Now I 
will go to the village and telegraph my 
client. I suppose I couldn’t stay the 
night ?” 

“T believe there is a very good inn 
down near the village,” said Jobina in- 
differently. “The caretaker puts people 
up.” 

As she led the way through the house 
to the entrance-door I saw, by the look of 
the rooms and a hand-bag in the hall, 
that she had arrived very recently, and 
was meaning to stay only the night. The 
rooms were all closed and the windows 
were boarded up and there were ashes in 
only one room, the library. It was by 
such a slim chance that my errand had 
not been entirely fruitless. 

At the door I paused, because she 
seemed about to speak. She did not offer 
to shake hands with me, but stood a mo- 





























ment hesitating. Then she looked me in 
the eyes a little bit timidly and said: 

“You never hear from Tom Johnson ?” 

‘‘Almost never.”’ 

‘here was a moment 
tion. 

“You don’t know 
she persisted, and her face was beginning 
to flush. 

Certainly this was the time to give her 
Johnson’s message ; that he had asked to 
be remembered to her. But with the con- 
fession she had made me any admission 
from me that he was still thinking of her 
would have ended my chances there and 
then. Even in court a man is not ex- 
pected to hurt his own chances by say- 
ing things that may be used against him. 
I thought it over. 

“I’ve scarcely heard of him since he 
was reinstated in the Navy,” I said. 

This direct recurrence to the Annapolis 
matter brought the color rushing to her 


more of hesita- 


where he is, now?” 


runk’s tray lay scattered about 


face, and in that instant I lifted the hat 
which I had been holding and left the 
doorstep. 

But all the way down the mountain, in 
the quickly falling darkness, that letter 
from Johnson in my pocket worried me. 

On my return to Noank the next morn- 
ing I stopped in New York City long 
enough to arrange through my brokers 
for the purchase of the Moreland place, 
and sent the papers to Jobina the same 
day. 

When I got back to my desk I found 
an accumulation of mail, and so post- 
poned writing to Johnson. But I wired 
him. 

The telegram which I sent was as fol- 
lows: 

Lieut. THos. JOHNSON, 

HAMPTON Roaps, VA. 
Moreland place already sold. 

De you wish to consider anything 

else? Glad to be of service. 

WiLLis MONTAGU. 
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II. Lieutenant Johnson Disposes. 

Lieutenant Tommy Johnson had come 
shore in the gig, and was busy behind 
the kitchens of the Chamberlain Hotel. 
If the truth be told, he was ingloriously 
yattling with a placid colored laundress 
for his wash. The newspaper parcel lay 
open on the ground between them while 
he expostulated at being presented witha 
number of articles plainly marked with 
another man’s name and equally plainly 
designed for a smaller man’s stature. 

The incoming train from Washington 
commanded this domestic scene, but 
lommy wanted his linen and he probably 
cared little who knew it. A number of 
army and navy people observed the little 
pantomime which was taking place out of 
earshot of them, and turning over their 
luggage to the functionaries assembled 
to receive it, moved peaceably along the 
short walk to the hotel. 

The baggage-master now reached up to 
the baggage-car and brought out a 
steamer-trunk which he lifted down with 
unusual care. When he had set it on the 
platform it proved to be entirely without 
a lid. Its contents, badly shaken up, lay 
in a confused heap, from which might be 
picked up at random all the finishing 
touches of a woman’s costume. 

Eyeing these items skeptically, the bag 
gage-master mounted guard and waited. 

The new arrivals and the regular por- 
ters had but just entered the hotel, and 
the lieutenant was still engaged with the 
laundress, when a small and quite unus- 
ually ragged negro came trotting back 
from the hotel. He was followed imme- 
diately by Jobina Moreland. She came 
down the walk briskly, and when her eyes 
fell on the wreck of the steamer-trunk 
she smiled with genial cynicism. 

“T haven’t been able to find the cover,” 
began the baggage-master. 

‘Have you got a wheel-barrow ?” asked 
Jobina. 

In a few minutes a wheel-barrow was 
produced, the trunk was placed on it, and 
the ragged one was invested with the 
honor of trundling it. The baggage-mas- 
ter would have liked to have the matter 
formally adjusted, but the lady had no 
complaint and the incident seemed 
closed. 
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The small barrow, under the long nar- 
row trunk, creaked up the brick sidewalk, 
and everything would indeed have been 
over had not the ragged one lifted a bare 
and dusty foot to brush a flea from his 
other leg. A moment’s swaying, an incau- 
tious lurch for recovery, and the un- 
wieldly barrow let slip the overbalanced 
weight. 

The entire contents of the trunk’s up- 
per tray now lay scattered about, and as 
the walk inclined steeply, the more solid 
things began to move steadily down. 

A trolley-car now came by, and a num- 
ber of passengers dropped off to render 
assistance. These included three privatés 
from the artillery post, an artillery cap- 
tain, a surgeon from one of the ships in 
the Roads, and several unidentified gen- 
tlemen of the dust. 

With all this assistance, the trunk was 
replaced on the barrow and the barrow 
started again under the guidance of a 
volunteer porter with red flannel stripes 
on his army trousers. In his rear came 
the rest of the group, each bearing some 
article of dress with which he was hur- 
rying leisurely to overtake the trunk. 

Whatever Jobina’s quick mind might 
have devised for the meeting of this 
minor catastrophe, the sydden bearing 
down upon her of at least a dozen sym- 
pathetic strangers who took things liter- 
ally into their own hands, left her no 
alternative but to follow with what phi- 
losophy she could. The chances were 
strongly against the arrival together of 
two slippers of the same pair, and the 
surgeon who was carrying her hair-brush 
had been waylaid by an acquaintance and 
was now quite behind the procession. But 
Jobina moved along with an amused look 
which seemed to free her from all respon- 
sibility. 

Lieutenant Johnson, having concluded 
his articles of war with the laundress, 
now came swinging up the walk, looking 
with keen humor at the unusual display 
of apparel, and singling out the captain 
of artillery, he fell into step with him. 

“Those are charming stockings, Mar- 
litt,” he said. “What is your idea in 
hanging them over your arm? Give them 
here and I'll show you how to carry 
them.” 
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“I’m doing very nicely, thank you, 
Johnson.” 

Moving on, the lieutenant chaffed his 
other acquaintances. But no one accepted 
his offer of assistance, and as he lingered, 
Jobina, whom he had passed without a 
look, now came abreast of him. 

Their eyes met. For a moment each 
stood puzzled. But an instant later the 
light of recognition broke on both of 
their faces at once. Their hands grasped 
each other eagerly. 

“Why,” stammered the lieutenant, 
“this is the most astonishing thing!” 

“T heard you were here,” said Jobina. 
“T came down to see you.” 

“Oh,” said Johnson. 

A deep crimson wave of pleasure dyed 
the layer upon layer of tan on his face, 
and showed bright scarlet over the white 
edge of collar above his mess-jacket. 

“Montagu told you.” 

“Montagu told me? Willis Montagu ?” 

“Told you about my wanting to buy 
the place. I asked him not to. I’m sorry 
somebody else was ahead of me. I got 
Montagu’s wire this morning.”’ 

Jobina looked at him steadily with 
brows contracting. The wide discrepancy 
between the spontaneous reference of the 
man before her and the cautious replies 
which Montagu had given her, opened 
up a field of doubt wider than the vague 
disquiet which had caused her to hesitate 
over affixing her signatures to the deeds 
of transfer which she had received from 
him. “I will wait until I get South,” she 
had told herself. 

“T did not know that 
had heard from you in any way,” 
said. “‘My trunks are on the Florida Spe- 
cial, and I ran down here from Wash- 
ington because I happened to pick up an 
Army and Navy Journal that had your 
name in it—a letter you wrote about 
caisson disease.” 

“IT learned about it from experience 
when I was a diver for the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company,” said Johnson. 

She had unconsciously brought up the 
terribly hard years which had followed 
his being dropped from the Academy. It 
was her turn to be embarrassed. 

“T came down on the impulse, without 
giving myself time to realize that I was 


Mr. Montagu 
she 
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she said. 
older, we 


doing a very foolish thing, 
“Don’t you think, as we grow 
grow more inured to folly?” 

“IT think it was a very nice thing,” said 
Johnson. 

He felt a new warmth stealing all over 
him. 

“You don’t think- it was precipitate 
and—unconventional ?” she asked. 

“No,” said Tommy, and he looked 
down tenderly at her as at a rediscovered 
and cherished possession. “It was just— 
nice.” 

They had been walking together 
slowly, and now they suddenly realized 
that they had reached the hotel entrance, 
and that they were the center of interest 
of the entire winter colony. In the midst 
of everybody was the wheelbarrow, sur- 
rounded by the rescuers of the contents 
of the trunk. 

Just as it came over Johnson that this 
must be Jobina’s trunk, the captain of ar- 
tillery came up to him with a profound 
bow. 

“IT resign the stockings,” he said, “on 
condition that you present me to the 
lady.” 

A great many presentations followed, 
because the Army and Navy colony is a 
very little colony, and was not often so 
divertingly invaded. 

“Your little accident,” said the ship- 
surgeon, handing over the _ hair-brush, 
“has brought us together in such a jolly 
and informal and intimate way.” 

Jobina was busy scattering silver 
among the humbler of the volunteers. 

“Intimate is the word, Cottrell,” said 
an ensign, “apropos of which does any- 
body here present have my laundry?” 

“T sent it back,” said Johnson. 

He glanced down the street. So swiftly 
had events followed one another that the 
placid negress had not gotten farther 
than the trolley-car in which she sat, 
bundle in lap, waiting for the car to start 
on its return trip to Phoebus. 

“There it is,’ Johnson said. “You still 
have time to catch it.” 


That evening Jobina and Tommy 
walked up and down the waterside from 
the hotel to the pavilion under the mild 
bright stars. The pavilion was full of 
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dancers, and the lights of the hotel shed 
their pleasant glow out clear to the ships, 
and the riding-lights of the great fleet at 
anchor twinkled back, and the bells 
sounded from ship to ship across the 
water. 

Jobina had told him all about the visit 
of Willis Montagu. 

“After all,” said Tommy, on whom the 
night and Jobina were producing senti- 
mental effects, “what is the use of calling 
down a man like Montagu? He’s made 
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mongeese that I’ll tell you about some- 
time. But this night is too good to be 
wasted.” 

They walked slowly up and down, and 
their talk was not about mongeese, but of 
the strange inevitableness that brings a 
man and a woman to meet again after 
many years, provided that a real some- 
thing was once between them. 


At his desk in the offices of the Noank 
Ivory Piano Key Company Mr. Willis 
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‘* | resign the stockings,”’ 


everything he’s ever gotten in life in just 
that way. He doesn’t know that there is 
any other.” 

“But he lied about not having heard 
from you.” 

“He didn’t exactly lie,” said Tommy. 
‘He temporized. And anyway, there’s no 
harm done. You haven’t signed his pa- 
pers. That’s a good, dry place, is it, Jo- 
bina? I’ve a great scheme for raising 


he said 


Montagu was surprised to receive a tele- 
gram from Jobina which read: 


I have decided not to sell Greyside. 


He saw that it was headed Old Point 
Comfort, Va., and he pursed his lips. 

“This simply goes to show that you 
can’t mix business with sentiment,” he 
reflected. “Jobina Moreland is one very 
clever woman.” 
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had been lying down 


1% HEY face 
wards for the space of two hours 
with the rain pouring steadily and piti 
lessly on their backs and the darkness 
shutting off each man from his fellow 
like a wall. None of the three men had 
spoken. One had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, the other two lay awake motion- 
less with wide open eyes and listened. 
They heard only the drip of the rain and 
the regular breathing of the sleeper, but 
they strained their ears beyond these for 
other sounds—stealthy footsteps or the 
signal of alarm, things which might mark 
a new epoch in their lives—or the end. 
Presently George Cunningham stirred, 
and in doing so touched his neighbor’s 
elbow. The next minute a hand groped 
through the thick wet grass and held his 
in a hot, eager clasp. 

“Are you awake, Cunningham ?” 

“Not been asleep yet. How is it with 
you, great Captain?” 

‘“‘Awake, This sort of thing is 
worse than a three days’ march. Body 
and soul are pulled taut till I feel as if 
something in me would give way. I'd 


too. 
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give worlds for the fun to begin. What’s 
Rogers doing?” 

“Can’t you hear him? He’s asleep.” 

“Asleep or—” 

Cunningham felt cautiously about him 
and finding an uncorked flask, turned it 
up on his hand. It was empty. 

“Whisky gone,” he muttered. 

“Drunk then !”’ 

Captain Chester crawled up into a 
sitting posture and sat there hugging his 
knees, regardless of the rain that had 
trickled from the rim of his helmet onto 
his set face. Some minutes passed and 
then he turned his head in the direction 
where his companion was lying. 

“IT say—Cunningham !” 

“Hullo!” 

“Do you mind talking?” 

“Not if you think it’s safe.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it makes much dif- 
ference—and this silence gets on my 
nerves. Once or twice I felt as if I could 
have screamed, just to put an end to it 
all. An Indian silence is different to 
other silences: it’s not a real silence. 
Everything seems to creep about stealth- 
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ily on tiptoe. You hear nothing and yet 
you know the movement is going on 
about you. Don’t you understand ; don’t 
you feel it?” 

Cunningham shook his head at the 
darkness. 

“T can’t say I do,” he said. “I haven't 
any nerves and I didn’t know you had. 
Don’t think about creepy things, old 
fellow.” 

soth men had continued to talk in a 
toneless whisper and yet each whisper 
had its own individuality. Once or twice 
Leslie Chester’s whisper had broken and 
he had caught his breath sharply like a 
man who has been running hard. These 
things Cunningham noted, for he knew 
every tone in the scale of the human 
voice and had each labeled and docketed 
in his mind. 

“IT think it’s the responsibility of it 
all,” Leslie said, after a moment seem 
ingly to himself. ‘““T'wo hundred native 
soldiers and the hills to be cleared of the 
rebels before daybreak at all costs. That’s 
what the Colonel said. And that—that 
log to help me.” 

He pointed at the recumbent figure 
though his companion could not see the 
movement. 

“Tt’s all on my shoulders—every bit 
of it.” 

‘Why do they send men like Rogers?” 
Cunningham queried. 

He asked questions because his pro- 
fession required it of him, but in this case 
he was more than professionally inter- 
ested. 

Leslie shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, they have their methods at head- 
quarters,” he said. “Good men are scarce. 
If there’s something risky to be done, 
they send some of the rag-and-bob-tail— 
just to get them shot out of the way— 
and one or two of the better sort to see 
the thing well through. That’s the case 
with Rogers. He’s at the end of his 
tether, and this is his last chance. Either 
he gets shot or he distinguishes himself 
or he clears out. One of the three.” 

“And you?” Cunningham said, brush- 
ing the rain out of his face. “You, I pre- 
sume, are the man ‘to see the thing well 
through.’ Experienced, eh?” 

“T have never been under fire.” 
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That simple statement and the old 
catch in the voice interested Cunningham 
still more. He drew a little closer, as if 
he would like to have studied every in- 
flection. 

“T don’t quite see,” 
tively. 

“It’s not easy to see unless you’re up 
in the way of this country,” he said. 
“My great-grandfather was in the regi- 
ment, and my grandfather and my father, 
and none of them failed when put to the 
test. They all did something remarkable. 
So, of course, I shall do something re- 
markable—I must. It’s expected of me. 
Even those two hundred fellows,” he 
waved his hand comprehensively, “expect 
it of me. They’re raw recruits for the 
most part, but their fathers knew my 
father and they think I’m the son of a 
white god and can’t fail. So they'll fol- 
low me to the mouth of hell until I fal- 
ter. When I falter—they’ll just turn tail 
and bolt.” 

[It was bitterly cold and he shuddered. 

“Of course my people expect it. You 
know my father, Cunningham, and you 
know my sister. You’re going to marry 
her and I’m jolly glad. Once I thought 
Rogers was running pretty close, but she 
was too good for him. She’s the finest 
girl in the world, but the Pater all over 
—stifiish, with stiffish ideas about honor 
and failure and all that. They love me 
but they’d both rather see me dead than 
bungle—or worse.” 

The last word was hardly audible, and 
Cunningham heard him set his teeth hard. 

“You wont bungle,” said Cunningham. 

After that they listened again in si- 
lence. The sleeping man was breathing 
more lightly. There was a waking and 
stirring in the whole atmosphere. 

“If only I were not so alone!” 
said. 

The irrepressible exclamation of boy- 
ish emotion touched the elder man. 

“T am with you,” he said. 

“Ves, yes, but you are not responsible. 
You’re the war-correspondent and I’m 
the officer. You can’t help me. If I fail 
it will fall on my shoulders—and it will 
break their hearts.” 

Cunningham felt again for the fever- 
ish hand and held it firmly in his own. 


he said, tenta- 


Leslie 
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“T tell you what,” he said, “I’m only 
the war-correspondent but I’m a man and 
your friend and sober. Those are things 
not to be despised. And there’s something 
else. Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mary came to me before we left. She 
anxious about you and I am the 
elder. Besides, women always believe the 
men they love are superhuman. It’s an 
agreeable failing of the sex. Anyway, 
she asked me to look after you and see 
you through and I promised my word of 
honor.” 

Leslie Chester laughed uneasily. 

“That was a risky promise.” 

“T shall keep it.” 

There was another long silence. Rog- 
ers lifted himself on his elbow, grunted, 
and fell forward again with a long sigh. 

Leslie touched his companion. 

Cunningham saw him point and real- 
ized the intense darkness had thinned. 

“What’s that ?”” Leslie asked. 

Dissected by the tall outlines of the 
trees a dim gray streak had drawn itself 
across the horizon. 

“Tt’s daybreak,’”’ Cunningham said. 

Leslie dragged himself to his feet. The 
rain seemed to have pierced through to 
their very souls and that was perhaps 
why he shivered. 

“TI am going to the outposts,” he said. 
“The attack will be in half an hour. If 
you can, shake Rogers awake and send 
him after me. You can come with him, 
if you like—or stay where you are. You'll 
be safe enough if things go all right. If 
not, you can climb a tree and draw 
sketches of the disaster.” 

He laughed mirthlessly. 

“You’ve got disaster on the 
Cunningham said. 

He watched Leslie disappear among 
the trees, then he shook Rogers till his 
teeth chattered. 

“Get up!” he said in a rough whisper. 

The lieutenant obeyed and rubbed his 
eyes, evidently still under the bewilder- 
ing influence of the whisky. 

“Confound it—what’s up?” he 
tered. “Breakfast time already, 
What’s up?” 

“Don’t you worry about your break- 
fast,” Cunningham retorted. “It mayn’t 


was 


brain,” 


mut- 
eh? 
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be worth your while. If the rest of the 
detachment is like you not many of you 
deserve to get out of this alive.”’ 

Rogers, who had meanwhile scram- 
bled up and was leaning against a tree, 
blinked across at him like an owl. 

“Of course— forgot all about the 
thing,” he mumbled. “Shocking mem- 
ory—shocking—always had.” 

Cunningham watched him_ recover 
himself in silence. He was feeling very 
sorry indeed for Leslie. 

“You’re wanted at the outposts,” he 
said at last, abruptly, and then added, as 
the other turned to go, “I’d like to say 
one thing, Rogers, though I haven’t per- 
haps much right to say it. If I were in 
Chester’s place I’d be mighty glad to ex- 
change you as my right hand for a re- 
spectable bricklayer.” 

Rogers turned on his heel. 

“Eh?” 

“You heard what I said 

“Ves, I heard what you said. I want to 
know what you mean.” 

“T mean, that an officer who is dead 
drunk on the eve of a dangerous exploit 
comes perilously near being altogether 
worthless.” 

The two men looked at each other, 
though it was still too dark for either to 
see what was written on the other’s face. 

“Thank you,” Rogers said. “I suppose 
you think you have the right to kick be- 
cause the luck has been on your side all 
along the line. All the same I shall re- 
member.” 

He turned and strode unsteadily in the 
direction Leslie had already taken, leav- 
ing Cunningham with the uncomfortable 
conviction that he had missed his mark. 
He had meant to arouse Rogers. He real- 
ized now that the wholesomeness of 
home-truths depends considerably on the 
character of the recipient. 

Sighing, he went towards the spot 
where his mountain pony was tetherec 
and began to tend the shivering beast to 
the best of his ability. The daybreak was 
coming on fast but the silence of which 
Leslie had spoken remained unchanged. 
It was a real thing, this intangible living 
silence, though Cunningham had denied 
it. He, too, had been shaken by it in the 
night hours, and he asked himself how it 











‘If you do not let me go | shall kill you 
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must have affected a nature already nerv- 
ous and overstrung. He remembered his 
last farewell with Mary Chester, when 
for the first time they had spoken to each 
other with a veiled meaning. 

“T am glad you are going with Leslie,” 
she had said. “It comforts me, though it 
may mean danger to you. You see, he is 
the last of us—and we want to be as 
proud of the last as of the first. We are 
proud of him.” There was a faint note of 
defiant emphasis in her voice. “He is a 
generous, fine-hearted fellow, but 
her—just a bundle of over- 


dear, 
he is like mot 
wrought nerves. He ought never to have 
been a soldier. But the last Chester could 
not break the tradition.” 

“T will take care of 
ham promised. 

Both had spoken as if Leslie’s life had 
been in danger. Both knew it was not his 
life, but something infinitely dearer. 

Cunningham had finished saddling his 
pony broke—not with 
the rattle of musketry which he had ex- 
pected, almost prayed for, but with the 
sound of someone running, desperately 


him,’ Cunning- 


when the silence 


and unevenly. 

Cunningham turned. 

‘he bushes on the other side of the 
little clearing were thrust aside, and Les- 
lie stood before him, a Leslie whom he 
recognized. A ray of sickly 
morning light fell through the branches 
on the face which turned towards 
Cunningham, and something was written 
thereon which might have been written 
before and hidden by the merciful dark- 
ness. It was revealed now in all its ghast 
liness. Not Fear but Panic—mad Panic 
let loose and past all restraint, glared out 
of the eves, spoke out of the open mouth, 
and wrote itself in large letters on the 
livid forehead. 

Cunningham sprang forward. 

“Teslie!” he cried, regardless of all 
caution, “what’s the matter? Are you 
hurt 2?” 

There was no answer. Leslie swerved 
as if to avoid him but Cunningham was 
too quick. He caught the fugitive by the 
held him with all the 


scarcely 


Was 


shoulders and 
strength he had. 
“Where are you going?” 


“Let me go! Let me go!” 


The voice was not Leslie’s. It was the 
voice of a man who had lost grasp over 
his own soul, 

“T shall not let you go—not until I 
know where you are going.” 

“IT don’t care—I don’t know. Let me 
go, I say! I can’t bear it. The place is full 
of devils—of creeping, stealthy .devils. 
They come behind me—they will stab 
me—and I can’t see them. There are 
snakes—snakes in the 
silence—the silence—or- 

His voice ended in a moan. The terror 
of the jungle was on him and Cunning 
ham’s hold weakened in the struggle. 

“Leslie, you are mad! If you go you 
will be shot as a deserter!” 

“Let me go!” 

‘Remember — your 
name !” 

Leslie made no answer. He was fight- 
ing with the strength of the devil who 
pursued him. 

“You are a coward !” 

The words fell on unhearing ears, A 
calm which was ,madder than his fury 
came over the unfortunate man. He 
turned his head and stared into Cunning 
ham’s face. 

“If you do not let me go I shall kill 
you!” 

Cunningham drew. back. His revolver 
was in his hand. In vague way he be- 
gan to think of Mary.and of his promise. 

“If you do not go back to your duty I 
shall shoot you down,” he said. 

Leslie laughed wildly. He sprang for- 
ward. The next minute he lay full length 
on the wet with Cunningham 
bending over him. The silence had* re- 
turned doubly intense but the horror had 
gone out of it. 

“Leslie!”’ he whispered. 

The wounded man’s eyes opened and 
he smiled faintly. 

“That was decent of you, dear old fel- 
low—that was decent of you. Thank you 
—you’ve kept your promise—after all—”’ 

His voice trailed off. 

Cunningham lifted him gently in his 
arms, and carrying him to the waiting 
pony set*him across his back. It was as if 
he carried a frail young boy. 

“Leslie,” he ~Touse 
Just this once—try !” 


grass—and_ the 


father—the 


grass 


yourself ! 


said, 
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The dim eyes opened again. 

“Don’t make me. Let me die—it’s my 
nly chance.” 

“Not yet. Can you hold on?” 

“Yes, I can hold on. Don’t take me 
way, Georgy, leave me here. I could not 
war to see their faces—the Pater’s and 
Mary’s—” 

‘You sha’n’t. They shall never know, I 
promise you. Only rouse yourself.” 

“I'll do anything you want. I know 
it'll be for the best. You'll keep your 
promise ?” 

“Yes, Pll keep my promise—right to 
the end.” 

Beyond the jungle, overlooking the 
valley and in full view of the misty hills 
which must be taken before mid-day, the 

detachment of two hundred native in- 
fantry waited the order to advance. So 
they had waited through the night hours 
whilst the silence and fear and cold had 
frozen their blood. But the order had not 
come. They looked at each other, crouch- 
ng behind the bushes, and whisper 
passed from lip to lip: 

“The Sahib has left us—he is dead.” 

Only one old man—a sergeant and 
a veteran amongst them—held out. 

“Wait, my children!” he said, “T 
know! His forefathers never died before 
the victory ” 

So they waited, but their grasp on 
their rifles weakened and their eyes 
turned backwards where lay shame and 
safety. Thus the minutes passed. Then 
the old man sprang to his feet, his face 
shining with the joy of the fanatic who 
sees his faith justified. 

“See, my children, it is the Sahzb—he 
calls us—he leads us to glory! It is the 
signal !”’ 

They looked to where he pointed. 
hey saw a horseman break through the 
bushes and reach the brow of the hill. 
hey saw him turn and beckon them and 
gallop on. A voice which they did not 
recognize gave the command. 

“Form ranks — reserve fire — advance 
—charge!” 

They scarcely saw the man who ran 
beside him, though afterwards it was said 
that the spirit of the old Sahib accom- 
panied and supported his grandson in 
that last ride. 
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The flame of fanatic belief and en- 
thusiasm enveloped them. They rose as 
one man and charged with him. At the 
bottom of the slope they passed him and 
reached the top of the enemy’s hill in 
the face of a galling, scattered fire, tri- 
umphant—but alone. 

For Leslie Chester had ridden no 
farther than the valley. There he slipped 
off his horse into Cunningham’s arms and 
lay there with eyes closed and the peace- 
ful expression of a sleeping child. It was 
thus Rogers found them a quarter of an 
hour later when he returned from the 
successful charge. He came up to where 
Cunningham knelt and stood looking 
down at the prostrate man, with a curi- 
ous smile on his lips. 

“T believe you know somethinggpf doc- 
toring,” Cunningham said. “Lelfie has 
been bowled over, but I don’t think it’s 
much—in the shoulder, probably.” 

He had completely forgotten what had 
passed between them only an hour be- 
fore, and he felt no enmity or even con 
tempt for the other. Rogers’ face would 
have puzzled him had he seen it. The 
younger had knelt down and began to 
open Leslie’s tunic slowly and method- 
ically. In doing so he pushed Cunning- 
ham on one side. There was a pause 
before Rogers spoke. 

“The man who aimed at Chester’s 
shoulder aimed too low,” he said. “He is 
dead.” 

An exclamation of horror and grief 
broke from Cunningham’s lips. Then he 
looked across at Rogers and began to un- 
derstand the significance which lay hid- 
den in the other’s words. 

‘“There’s a queer thing about it, too,” 
Rogers went on slowly. “The fellows up 
there used old fashioned rifles. This 
wound was made, I should say, by an 
army-revolver of the latest pattern—like 
this one here.” 

He picked up Cunningham’s revolver 
which was lying on the ground and ex- 
amined it. 

“(One cartridge used !” he said, medita- 
tively. 

Cunningham caught his breath. He 
knew now that Rogers guessed part of 
the truth if not all. He knew, too, that 
the man hated him. 
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“You have stumbled somehow on 
} } 


secret which I hoped to carry with me to 
my end,” he said at last. “Not for my 
sake, but for the sake of others for whom 
you profess regard, will you give m 


“What condition 2?” 
“That you—clear out.” 
Cunningham looked at him, and un 


derstood his meaning. A flush mounted 


to his forehead. 


went down with him to the gate 


your word to keep silent over what you 
know 2” 

Rogers smiled. 

“My word?” he retorted. “Would you 
not prefer the word of a bricklayer?” 

“We will put personalities aside,” 
Cunningham answered quietly 

Rogers rose to his feet. 

“If 1 give you my word it will be on 
condition.” 


‘It was not necessary to make that con- 
dition,” he said. “Under the circum- 
stances no other course is left open.” 

Rogers bowed. 


“T am glad you see matters from my 
point of view,” he said. “As we agree, | 
will make arrangements to have poor 
Chester buried where he fell—facing, the 
enemy. I think that will be the best way 
to describe the affair.” 
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cameo tna sah ad 
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Cunningham nodded. 

“Then it shall be done at once. I have 
taken over the command and will report 
matters accordingly to the Colonel.” 

“Thank you.” 

A minute later Cunningham was alone 
vith his friend. He bent over him and 
sushed the disordered hair gently back 
from the white forehead. 

‘TI have kept my promise, old fellow.” 
e said, aloud. 

Not even to himself did he own that it 

id been kept at a high price. 


She went with him down the narrow 
varden-path with its borders of heavy 
scented roses to the gate which opened 
out on to the highway. The glorious af 
ternoon had faded into dusk, a gray mist 
shrouded the landscape, and all that 
Cunningham could see clearly was a 
wautiful woman’s face and two grave 
eyes that questioned him and read to the 
bottom of his soul. 

“You have asked me to give you back 
vour promise,” she said. “You know well 
enough that I am very proud. If | 
thought that you had ceased to love me 
or that—that there was another woman, 
I would not hesitate for a moment. But | 
have seen your face and, dear, I know 
your voice so well—too well to be de- 
ceived. I don’t believe you have changed. 
But I believe that you are suffering and 
unhappy.” 

He clenched his hands, turning his 
head from her so that she could not see 
him. 

“T only want to ask one question,” she 
went on, “and when you have answered 
it, I shall not bother you any more. Have 
you ceased to love me?” 

There was a long minute’s silence and 
when he at last spoke, his voice sounded 
as if he had used that minute to gather 
all his self-control together. 

“And if it were true that I had not 
ceased to love you, what of that ? Can you 
not see that my reasons for seeking my 
freedom must be the greater? Can’t you 
trust me? A man does not overthrow his 
life’s happiness lightly.” 

“T may not know your reasons ?”’ 

“No,” 


She passed her hand gently over his 
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hand as it rested on the gate, and he 
thought to himself that the best of wo- 
men are at the bottom cruel. 

The next minute he was sorry. 

“And so at one blow I have lost my 
brother and the man I love,” she said. 


ss 


You brother was a soldier and died 
honorably,” he said. 

He felt as he spoke how poor the con- 
solation was. Yet he had paid dearly in 
order that he might give it her. She rested 
her elbow on the gate and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“He died honorably!” she echoed. 
“Yes, you say so. I knew when you were 
telling Father how it all happened, how 
he had fallen, leading his men to victory, 
I felt that I ought to glow with pride and 
joy. But I could not. As I listened I read 
over again the letter you found and gave 
me, the one he wrote on the night before 
he died—and, do you know, it was just as 
if two people in the same room were play- 
ing two different melodies—and it jarred, 
jarred horribly.” 

“What do you mean?” he stammered. 

‘| mean—all you said was so splendid, 
so fine, so heroic, and the letter was so 
piteous, like a child crying in the night. 
He laid bare his heart to me in that last 
letter and it wasn’t the heart of a hero. 
It was the heart of a school-boy who had 
lost his nerve and knew it, and was afraid 

not of death but of himself. Then I 
listened to you and studied you as you 
spoke. You tried not to look me in the 
face—and I knew that you were lying.” 

“Mary!” 

She nodded. 

“Ves, I knew. A woman who loves is 
quicker than a man walled in by his own 
pride. You satisfied my father. You have 
not satisfied me. I want the truth, the 
truth about my brother’s death.” 

He did not answer. 

“If you do not tell me I shall draw my 
own conclusions.” 

He put his hand up as if to ward off 
her question, but her attitude was one of 
fixed determination. 

“You shall know the truth then. I 
killed your brother.” 

“Why?” 

“\We—quarreled.” 

“You are deceiving me again. You and 
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my brother were friends and you are not 
a man to act in a fit of passion. What you 
did you did knowingly and—” 

“Mary, | swear to you—” 

“Don’t. I know. You killed 
Leslie, because you promised me to shield 
him and it was that or disgrace. You 
chose—what would hurt us least.” 

Ihe face he turned to her was livid. 

‘Tl am a great bungling fool!” he broke 
out bitterly. “I have failed miserably !” 

“No,” she said. “You have done all 
you could do. You have shielded my 
brother’s memory—and my father. As for 
me, I, too, might have judged harshly, 
but somehow, perhaps because | am a 
woman, I understand how he must have 
suffered.” 

He nodded. 

“Ves, he suffered,” he said. 

Then, seeing that it was useless to hide 
the truth further, he described with in- 
tense sincerity that last night’s torturing 


believe I 


vigil. 

“Tt was the silence,” he said. ‘“‘You 
don’t know what it is to wait and wait in 
the darkness and fee/ things moving and 
neither see nor hear them. It wasn’t fear 
that got him in the end—he went for me 
pluckily enough though he thought | 
meant to kill him—it was Panic and the 
horror of the invisible. That broke him 
up. When I fired—Mary, I didn’t mean 
to kill him. I meant only to wound him 
lightly. 

“You see, I know the thing. The sight 
of blood or the bang of a gun will bring 
a man back to his senses. But I fired too 
low. God forgive me—I didn’t know. I 
pulled him, half unconscious, onto my 
pony and got him on the field in time. 
Chey thought he gave the command. It 
was I. I went with him to the bottom of 
the hill—then he just toppled over into 
my arms. I think he knew and was glad, 
for he thanked me—” 

“As I thank you,” she interrupted 
gently. 

He did not look at her but he knew 
that she was crying and her tears hurt 
him more than anything else had done. 

“Even then I did not know the truth,” 
he went on. “I thought he had only 
fainted. It was Rogers—who told me— 
I had killed him.” 
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“Rogers ?”’ 

He nodded and something in his ex- 
pression startled her. 

“Rogers knew ?” 

“Ves, somehow he knew.” 

“And—” 

“He will keep silence, on condition—”’ 

“What condition ?” 

“That—I go.” 

Neither spoke. The darkness began to 
creep in between them and hide them 
from each other. 

“And even if it were not so,” he went 
on at last, slowly and heavily, “even if 
Rogers did not know, it would be all the 
same. It was an accident, but I killed 
him and he would stand between us like 
a shadow, like a barrier all our lives. 
Don’t you feel that?” 

She clung to him 
despair. 

“Yes, I do feel it—I know it’s true!” 
she answered brokenly. “You did what 
you could—what was best for him. But 
for us—it means the end.” 

He kissed her. After all it was for the 
last time. 

“So I shall go away,” he said. “Any- 
where where there is something to do, 
something to fight for or with. I must 
make some use of my life.” 

“Ves,”’ she said, “but I am a woman. 
Women can’t go out and fight when their 
hearts break.” 

Suddenly he thought of 
his name sprang to his lips. 

“Yes, he will come.”’ 

“And he will threaten you.” 

“He has the power to break my fath- 
er’s heart and soil our name. Yes, he may 
threaten.” 

“And you—’”’ 

“There will be no choice.” 

He called up a picture before his 
mind’s eye of the man who had lain in 
the grass and slept whilst his comrade 
had eaten out his heart in fear and trou- 
ble. He seemed to hear over again the 
hoarse, stentorian breathing. 

“No,” he said, between his teeth, “‘you 
can’t. It’s not possible. It’s too great a 
sacrifice.” 

She pushed him gently from her and 
stood with her hands hanging wearily at 
her side. 


in a passion of 


Rogers and 











‘When one has sacrificed so much, a 
little more hardly matters,” she said. 

Chey stood again a long time in silence. 

Then Cunningham drew himself up- 
right. 

“TI must go,” he said. “You suffer and 
I suffer. We must each go our own way 
with our own burden. We did what we 
thought was best and right and we must 
go on with it to the end.” 

He passed his hand softly over her 
bowed head as if in benediction. 

“God bless you!” 

“God bless you, dear!” 

She did not watch him as he strode 
firmly along the highway. She stood there 
motionless, with her face buried in her 
hands. 


‘* Cunningham, is it you, at last ? 


In a miserable, suffocating hovel, lit 
only by one thin ray of light from a high 
aperture, a man, bound hand and foot, 
lay writhing in delirium. Every move- 
ment drove the cords deep into the flesh 
but he felt nothing and only talked, talked 
incessantly, always in the same low un- 
dertone, as if even in his fever he feared 
to be overheard. When he spoke dis- 
tinctly it was always of the same things 
—of a woman whom he was striving to 
reach in the darkness, of a man who held 
him back—a dead man whom he had 
killed. 

Gradually the cloud of the delirium 
cleared. He pulled himself up on his el- 
bows and listened to a sound which had 
pierced through his fantastic dreams and 
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called him back to the reality—shouts 
and the rattle of musketry, now fading, 
now growing nearer. He sank back 

“What do I care?” he said aloud. 

But the call of life is a strong call and 
his heart beat energy. The 
minutes slipped past. He fell into a 
drowse and dreamed again the old tor 
for how long he did 
ended suddenly in a 

vielding timber. He 


with a new 


dreams 
Phey 


menting 
not know. 
roar and 
looked up. 
Che doorway was filled full 
warm daylight which streamed on to his 
face, blinding him so, that for a moment 


crash of 


with the 


he was only dimly conscious that some- 
one knelt beside him 
“Cunningham, is it you at last?” 
“Ves. it is I. Who speaks ?” 
swered weakly 
“Rogers, lieutenant in the 
Eleventh, now a wanderer on the face of 


once 


the earth seeking peace.” 
At that 
closely wit 
h 


name which linked itself so 
h every waking and sleeping 
thought he turned on his side and looked 
up at his 
knew well, though it had changed 
florid health and almost 
humor were faded. He 
whiter, and intensely grave. 

“Vou!” Cunningham muttered 
ulously. 

Rogers nodded 


With 


at Cunningham’s bonds. The 


was a face he 
he 
good 


older. 


deliverer. It 


insolent 


looked 


ri red 


working 
other 


one hand he was 
was 

pressed carelessly to his side 
“You 
“Why 2” 
considering what it 
o get here you can be pretty sure there's 
vear I’ve 


why are you here?” 
laughed. ‘‘My 
has cost me 


Rogers good 


fellow, 
a good For a whole 
been hunting for you in every corner of 
the Indian Empire. Three months ago a 
spy of mine brought me news that you 
had been taken prisoner by the Hillmen, 
so I just threw up my commission and 


reason. 


came after you with 
help me. We've had a nasty tussle—even 
[I have got a bit of a scratch, though | 
usually have the devil’s own luck. But 
the place is clear now and here we are!” 
he last rope gave way. Cunningham 
a sigh of relief. 
he said. 


a few good men to 


stretched his arms with 
“Vou used not to love me,” 
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“TI do not know that I exactly love you 
now,”’ Rogers answered. 

He leaned back against the wall as if 
exhausted, and his breath came in un- 
even jerks. 

“Why have you taken all this trouble 

account then?” Cunningham 
“T suppose I ought to be very 
should like to 


on my 
asked. 
grateful, but anyhow I 
know.” 

“You shall know and then probably 
you wont be grateful. If you don’t mind 
I'll tell you now. My men are pitching 
camp outside and to-morrow, if you are 
strong enough, they will get you down to 
the plains. Before you go back to the 
world I should like to tell you the 
truth.” 

Cunningham leaned back wearily. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

“A bit of the story you know already,” 
Rogers began. “Fate had it that you and 
[ should love the same woman. You 
mayn’t think it, but for a long time I be 
lieved ‘hat we ran neck and neck in her 
favor. Then you began to pull ahead— 
why, I don’t know, probably it was my 
accursed habits that set her heart against 
me. But anyhow | didn’t love you for it, 
Cunningham, and I often thought that if 
I could clear you out of the way I would 
do it. I wouldn’t have much cared how— 
I am a bit of a blackguard and not over 
dainty with my means. 

“Well, my chance came—it comes to 
most fellows whether it is to do good or 
evil. That night before the attack, you 
remember? I wasn’t so drunk as you 
thought I was. I heard enough of what 
you said to know that Chester’s nerve 
was gone. The next day, when he wasn’t 
to be found, I knew that he had bolted. 
I went in search of him, for I bore him 
no grudge and would have saved him if | 
could. I found him with you. I saw and 
heard all that passed. Then I went back 
and obeyed the command to advance— 
your command, Cunningham. Most of 
the rest you know.” 

Cunningham stirred impatiently. 

“What you have told me explains a 
good deal that I didn’t understand,” he 
said. ““Was it worth your while to hunt 
me over India just for that?” 

Rogers pressed his hand to his side. 
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“Wait!” he said. “I have not done yet. 
When I was kneeling beside 
body I began to see that my chance had 
come. I had a power over you. I could 
make my conditions. Of what use was it 
for you to have shot Leslie and played 
that comedy if I chose to tell the world 
what I knew? Bes:des, there was some- 
thing else, even more important. No 
doubt you had acted rightly, as Leslie 
himself would have wished. You had 
saved his honor and the old name. But, 
believing that you had killed her brother, 
your happiness with Mary Chester was 
at an end.” 

Cunningham ground his teeth. 

“T know,” he said, “I know. Why do 
you tell me what I know?” 

“Hush! Because—I lied.” 

“You—lied— ?” 

“Yes, I lied. Cunningham, I said you 
had aimed too low, that you had killed 
him. Your bullet did what you meant it 
to do—it just grazed him. Leslie Chester 
died as the world believes he died—fac 
ing the enemy with a bullet through the 
heart.”’ 

There was a long, painful silence. 

Rogers bent down so that his face was 
hidden. 

“It was a pretty dirty trick, wasn’t it ?”’ 

Cunningham nodded. He was white to 
the lips. 

“My God, what a fool I 
muttered. “Yes, it was a pretty dirty 
trick.” 

“It didn’t serve me much. When I got 
back I found that you had kept your 
word and that it had broken her heart. 
I hadn’t realized how far things were 
with her, and I saw that I had no chance. 
Yes, I am a blackguard, but even a 
blackguard can love decently, and it was 
too much for me. After all, I wanted her 
to be happy, and though I fought against 
it I realized that she would never be 
happy without you. So I told her the 


Leslie’s 


was!” he 
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truth, and then I went to find you and 
bring vou back to her. She is waiting for 
you, Cunningham.” 

Cunningham rose to his feet. His face 
was alight with hope and life. 

“T could almost forgive you, Rogers,” 
he said, with a deep breath. 

The man at his feet closed his eyes. 

“T wish you would,” he said hoarsely. 
“T wish you would. She suffered most 
and has forgiven me. The barrier has 
gone. You are a happy man and have a 
happy life before you. It is easy for 
happy men to forgive.” : 

Cunningham bent over him. He did not 
in the least know why, but his eyes were 
wet. 

“T forgive you out of the fullness of 
my heart,” he said. 

They shook hands. The hand Rogers 
gave him the that had been 
pressed to his side. He passed it now 
wearily across his face. 

“T wish you would go outside and see 
after my men,” he said. “You might give 
them orders for your—our return to- 
morrow.” He smiled faintly. “You will 
want to be back soon. I am tired—fear- 
fully tired, and should be glad to havea 
little sleep. Presently, when you have 
time, you can come back for me.” 

“All right!’ Cunningham said. 

He had been imprisoned in that mis- 
erable hovel for three months and yet 
he went out with a high head and firm 
step. Happiness is surely the elixir of 
life. 

When he had Rogers turned 
quietly on his side and smiling, fell 
asleep. An hour later they found him 
still lying there, and when they tried to 
wake him they could not. 

Undoubtedly he was a great black- 
guard. He had even died with a lie upon 
his lips. 

For after all Cunningham fad fired 
too low. 


was one 


gone 
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N ALL the city of New York there 


was no one who worshiped success 


more ardently than Josiah Ebenezer 
Spriggs. The phrase “To rise” was al- 
ways on his tongue. “Had they risen?” 
was the one fact he wished to know 
about his old friends. “Were they capa- 
ble of rising ?”’ was the question he asked 
lo rise was sanctification ; 
not to rise, anathema. There was no 
middle ground. He was himself a fine 
example of the art he prized. His for- 
tune was rated high in the millions, 
his name was one to conjure with wher- 
ever mercantile pursuits were known. A 
self-made man, who had married young, 
he believed the only road to success was 
that which he himself had followed. 
All others were futile bypaths. Thus, 
early marriage and a fanatical devotion 
to business was the formula he extolled. 

There were some who listened to him. 
there were many who did not, and 
among the latter was Josiah Spriggs’ 
own nephew, young Stacy Cathcart of 
the Morning Star—‘‘Mandalay” Cath- 
cart the boys in the office called him, 
because he was always either singing or 
whistling that celebrated ditty. The song 
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about the new. 


suited Cathcart exactly. It was so alive, 
so vigorous, so full of the spirit of 
adventure. It was this spirit that had 
carried Cathcart through his meagre, un 
protected childhood, and sent him with 
flying colors through his course at col- 
lege, albeit he worked his way. That he 
and his uncle were at loggerheads goes 
almost without saying. His uncle held 
that journalism was a profession in which 
men rise but slowly, and argued the 
point with his nephew long and earnestly. 

“But I was never cut out to be an 
‘Early riser,’ said Cathcart humorously. 
“My motto is ‘Slow and sure.’ ” 

“Then you mean to stick to your pro- 
fession ?” 

“T certainly do!” 

“Then all I have to say is this: If 
within the year you can rise, can prove 
that you are capable of rising, and also 
that you are ready to accept responsi- 
bility (“He means a wife,” grinned 
Cathcart to himself) I will place in the 
bank to your credit a sum which will 
prove that doing what I required of you 
was distinctly worth while.” 

Cathcart demurred. He held that free- 
dom of soul was worth more than 
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money, and as for a wife—why, hang 
t all, he would marry when the right 
time came. And so far it had not come. 
Newspaper-work was still Cathcart’s one 
dol. He had no room in his heart for 
iny other. If he could conveniently com- 
ply with his uncle’s terms, well and good 

—but to go out of his way to do so— 
he scouted the very thought of such 
a thing. 

Che men in the office chaffed him un- 
mercifully, for Josiah Spriggs’ offer was 
well known, as was also Cathcart’s re- 
tort about early rising—a jest which 
seemed turned to truth when the news 
spread abroad that the Morning Star 
was to change hands. A new manage- 
ment was coming in, bringing with it 
a new force of workers. A few of the 
Star men were to be retained; but the 
younger and less experienced would have 
to go. Cathcart was among these, and 
there was no one of those remaining but 
what was sorry for his departure, for the 
broad shouldered, merry, efficient young 
chap was a favorite with them-all. He 
had it in him, too, to make good. Not 
one of the office force but believed that. 

“T guess it’s me for the highway,” 
laughed Cathcart, that last morning in 
the general reporters-room. 

“Going ‘to rise??” drawled one of 
the men at the long table. 

Cathcart shook his head. “Not unless 
beating it on a caboose and freight-cars 
is what you call ‘rising—’ ” 

“You mean—” 

“T mean I’m going West. Of course I 
could free lance here, or get a job on 
one of the papers later; but just now it’s 
the season when they’re laying off their 
men. And besides, I’ve always wanted 
to see the world a bit, and this is a good 
excuse.” 

“Heading for Chicago?” 

“N-no. It will be farther than that, 
[ think. I’ll be collecting material along 
the way. I don’t know where I'll end 
up, or just what I’m going to do; but 
you can take it, it will be along the same 
old line.” 

“Well, here’s hoping 
the men. 

“‘And here’s luck!” cried another, and 
with their good wishes ringing in his 


? 


cried one of 


ears and his fingers still tingling from 
their friendly hand-clasp, Stacy Cath- 
cart went forth from the office of the 
Morning Star. 

Spring was rife in the city streets. It 
sang in the wheezy notes of the old 
hand-organ on the corner; it rang in the 
voices of boys that played at marbles on 
the curb. Above the rattle of cab and 
car and dray, above the tumult of the 
seething crowds it lifted its brightest 
banners of blue sky and sunshine and 
the glitter of the freshening year. The 
feeling of it was in Stacy Cathcart’s 
blood; the smell of it in his nostrils. 
From a second story window in one of 
the tall buildings a strong vibrant so- 
prano voice reached down to him. The 


9? 


air was “Mandalay! 


“’Er little cap was yellow and ’er petti- 
coat was green, 

And ’er name was Supi-Yah-Lat, just 
the same as Theebaw’s Queen—” 


And then the swinging chorus: 


“Oh, the road to Mandalay where the 
flyin’ fishes play, 

And the dawn comes up like thunder 
outer China ’cross the bay!” 


The words thrilled him with their 
spell of wander-longing. 

There is much to be learned in the 
general reporters-room of a big paper. 
There is infinitely more to be learned 
from life itself. To work at his calling 
earnestly and well; to bring to it all 
the strength of brain and heart and 
hand; this was what Cathcart wanted. 
And to do it splendidly and buoyantly 
besides. To put life into his work he 
must draw deep from the springs of life; 
that he realized also. Adventure called 
loudly to him, and the vista of a road 
leading ever Westward was before his 
mind’s eye. And he was still humming 
over the lilting, wander-loving verses as 
he ran up three flights of stairs to his 
hall-bedroom, there to pack a traveler’s 
knapsack. 


It was two months later, on a June 
morning when the dew still lay on the 
wayside grass and distances were white 
with rising vapor, that Cathcart neared 
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the town of Brandon, or rather, the city, 
since it had so rapidly outgrown the 
former word. It was a portion of the 
Western country big with promise, 
flushed with new enterprise. Even its 
out-pickets showed its rawness and new 
There none of the litter of 
cities—no huddling of dilapidated two 
story houses, of tall, rickety tenements, 
the host of sodden ramshackle buildings 
that swarm at the ; great me 
tropolis like camp followers at the 
there were trim little 
and far 


ness. was 


edges ol a 
heels 
of anarmy. Instead, 


houses standing few between, 


the paint not yet dry on some of them. 
the porches but half built, the gardens 
mounds of brown earth freshly upturned, 
with here and there a green sprout forc 
ing its way through. Like the spies that 
sought out the promised land, Cathcart 
looked at Brandon while he was as yet 
“afar off” and the more he looked the 
better he liked it. 

Love of adventure still lured him for 
ward, while behind him were the mem 
ories of his lengthy journey—the jolting 
of cabooses and freight-cars through the 
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silent night—the early scrub at some 
wayside tank in the clear, clean morning, 
the days when the luxury of even a 
freight-car was not to be had and when 
he was forced to foot it from one town 
to another, trusting to the unfailing hos 
pitality of the road—a bite and a sup 
to be worked for at some friendly farm 
house, and afterwards the deep, deep 
sleep of the travel-weary in dim, sweet 
scented barns. Yet, so far, no town or city 
had appealed to him as a place of per 
manent abiding until he reached this last 
prosperous little city on which the morn- 


bank to your credit’’ 
ing sun streamed down so_ gloriously. 
“This is sure a winner,” he said to 
himself, shifting his knapsack from one 
shoulder to another, and devoutly wish- 
ing that his pockets contained more than 
emptiness. It was the hungry hour of the 
day when even dry bread was tempting 
as the apples of Hesperides, a whiff of 
coffee like a breath of the gods. The 
aroma that he sniffed as he passed one of 
the houses was too pungent to be resisted. 
He turned in at the gate and knocked 


at the back door. It was opened by a 
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girl in a pale green print gown with a 
touch of white at neck and elbow. 

“Well?” she said, questioningly, for 
Cathcart’s tongue seemed attacked with 
a momentary paralysis. 

He cleared his throat. 

“T beg your pardon, but is there work 
of any kind that I could do in return for 
something to eat?” 

The pleasant sound of egg-beating 
from somewhere in the kitchen behind 
the girl ceased abruptly, and an acid 
voice inquirgd : 

“What’s that, 
tramp ?” 

‘‘Yes—No—I don’t know, Aunt Har- 
riet,” faltered Lucinda, aware of points 
of laughter in the young man’s eye. 

“Then tell him to go about his busi- 
ness. We’ve no time for loafers here. No! 
Wait!” as a pang of thrift seemingly 
overcame her. ““There’s that wood to be 
made into kindlings. I’d just as leave 
your Uncle Reuben wouldn’t have to do 
it. Tell him if he makes a good job of 
it he can have his breakfast. If he don’t, 
he can go hungry. Here’s the key to the 
shed. You can show him where ’tis.”’ 

She towered above Lucinda, a tall, 
spare figure, New England severity and 
primness written large on her. She gave 
Cathcart a disapproving glance from 
over the top of her steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles, took down the key of the wood- 
shed from the kitchen-shelf, and gave 
it to Lucinda, who opened the screen door 
and led the way, Cathcart following. 

Whether it was the buoyancy of the 
morning airs that were astir or the prom- 
ise of breakfast that awaited him, he 
bent to his task with a peculiar zest. Sun- 
light streamed in the woodshed door. 
Sparrows whisked and chirruped on the 
branches of a huge elm without. The 
smell of sawdust rose, pungent and ros- 
iny. Stick by stick the yellow pile of 
kindlings grew. The saw sang over its 
task. 

Presently Miss Harriet came and re 
garded the work critically. “You used 
to sawing ?”’ she observed. 

Cathcart nodded. 

“Well, I guess you can come in and 
have your breakfast now.” 

Her tone conveyed a grudging wish 


Lucindy? Another 


that there had been more work for him 
to do, and half-sighing, she closed and 
locked the woodshed door. 

While Cathcart ate, she and Lucinda 
talked ; but Cathcart felt that the house- 
hold tasks over which Miss Harriet bent 
were only an excuse for keeping an eye 
on him lest he steal the kitchen-clock 
or some of the ivory handled knives. 

From their talk he gathered that much 
was astir in the little city of Brandon, 
and some of it of a nature to make him 
prick his ears. 

'wo years before an_ enterprising 
young editor, poor in purse but rich in 
ambition, had started The Evening 
Eagle, “half starving himself,” as Miss 
Harriet expressed it, “to make the thing 
And it Aad gone. It had pros- 
pered as all things prosper that have far- 
sightedness and genuine enthusiasm back 

i And partly to celebrate the 


- ‘ ,9) 
a go. 


of them. 
[agle’s success, and partly as a matter 
of public spiritedness, Palmer, the edi- 
tor, had promised to add a spectacular 
feature to the immense picnic the citi- 
zens of Brandon were planning to give 
the following week. “The Feature’ in 
question was none other than Signor 
Stambozzi, the world-renowned para- 
chute jumper, who would cut loose and 
drop from a balloon on which was to 
glitter in conspicuous gold lettering the 
name of Brandon’s famous newspaper. 
An eagle, soaring up strongly and un- 
blinkingly into the light: a thing of 
modern invention making like an arrow 
for the blue: the symbolism was so plain 
that he who ran might read. 

“They say Signor Stambozzi goes up 
fifteen hundered feet, and it costs a dol- 
lar a foot,” said Miss Harriet practically, 
though with a little shiver—the kind of 
shiver that precedes any bit of daring 
wherein a human being takes death by 
the throat. Such shivers were already 
coursing up and down the spines of all 
the small boys in Brandon, nor were 
their elders devoid of anticipatory 
thrills. Not that Miss Harriet would have 
admitted this feeling. Indeed, her next 
speech was one of complaint at having 
to witness the spectacle at all. 

“T suppose we’ll have to go,” she said, 
‘“*T will seem kind o’ narrow and stay- 
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at-home not to go. Yet I always did hate 
crowds. I’m always afeared of having my 
pocket picked. And then there’s Reuben. 
Like as not all the girls will be making 
eyes at him. I never did see the beat of 
a new town for giving females bold and 
flighty manners.” 

Miss Harriet the pan she was 
scouring a vicious scrape. She watched 
over Reuben, her middle aged bachelor 
brother, with jealous care. It was to pro 
tect him from matrimonial that 
she had come with him from his native 
village in Vermont to make a home for 
him in this new, thriving place, and she 
was not one to have her efforts go for 
naught. 

“Well, young man,” she questioned, 
turning suddenly and sharply to Cath 
cart, “I want to clear off that table. 
Isn’t it about time you were through?” 

Cathcart gulped down the last of his 
coffee and admitted that it was. 

“T should think,” rasped Miss Har 
riet, “that a strong, well-built person 
like you would be ashamed to go loafing 
around the country this way. Can’t you 
find something better to do than being 
a tramp?” 

‘Maybe he isn’t,” suggested Lucinda, 
in a low voice, flushing and wincing un- 
der her aunt’s sharp-spokenness as if she 
were the culprit and not Cathcart. 

“You are a tramp?” demanded 
Harriet. 

“Well, no, not 
Cathcart, smiling. 
“What are you, then?” searchingly. 

“Tm a—” 

He paused. Somehow the word jour 
nalist did not fit with his appearance or 
the work he had just been doing. More 
over, he felt morally certain that Miss 
Harriet would not believe him. 

“I’m an experimentalist,” he 
cluded blithely. 

Miss Harriet snorted: she was not to 
be bluffed with long words falling 
lightly from the lips of vagrants 

“You might find a better occupation,” 
she snapped. 

She followed him to the door. 

“T don’t want any marks on it,” she 
continued, “and I’m here to see that you 
don’t put them there. I’ve heard that 


gave 


snares 


Miss 


exactly,” answered 


con- 
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when one tramp gets a good meal at a 
house he scrawls a sign that the next 
tramp will read and know. But I’m not 
giving away breakfasts every day in the 
year, or cups of coffee, either. I don’t be 
lieve in encouraging laziness.” 

Cathcart gravely promised that no 
sign of his should mutilate the freshness 
of the paint work, or point the comfort 
able way for other brethren of the road. 

Miss Harriet watched his retreating 
figure, suspicion deepening in her eyes. 

“I’m sure he a tramp, Aunt 
Harriet,” reiterated Lucinda, still pink 
from the memory of the stinging conver 
sation. 

Miss Harriet sniffed. 

“Whatever he is, he is taking pains to 
hide it, so it can’t be anything to his 
credit. Get out the silver polish, Lucinda. 
I feel in a real working humor.” 

Cathcart pushed towards the center of 
the town, still chuckling inwardly. His 
way had been rich in experiences, and 
this seemed to him to be one of the most 
flavorsome of all. Miss Harriet’s talk 
had not fallen on altogether barren 
ground. Cathcart was already deter 
mined to be assistant editor of the Even 
ing Eagle. What better than to have 
one’s work grow with the growth of a 
town! And Brandon was spacious and 
fine and clean—the kind of a town he 
wanted. There were other wants, 
of which he was only half-aware. 

Miss Harriet’s house, prim and spare 
though it was, had carried with it a sense 
of home. And Lucinda— 

He laughed aloud as he recalled the 
girl’s confusion. 

She had seen deeper than mere exter- 
nals, had believed in him on sight. How 
charmingly she had looked in her green 
gown, the sunlight falling on her hair. 
The tune of Mandalay rose hauntingly 
at thought of her. 


wasn’t 


too, 


’Er little cap was yeller and ‘er petti- 
coat was green 


Heady with intoxicating dreams he 
swung down the street and burst into the 
Eagle’s private office with somewhat pre- 
cipitate vigor; for his appearance was 
hardly calculated to inspire respect and 
trust. He bore the marks of the road on 
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m from dust-covered shoes to sun 
faded hat 

Phe editor of the Hvening Hagle sur 
veyed him with disapprobation a_ trifle 
dampening to Catheart’s ardor, because 
he liked the editor of the Hvening Eagle 
at first glance. He seemed to be about 
five years Cathcart’s senior. His face was 
thin, square, determined, with deep-set 
eves. 

lo Catheart’s questions he answered 
shortly that there was nothing to do. In 
fact he did most of the work himself. 
He suggested that Cathcart go to the 
Morning Post. There might be a chance 
for him there. 

Cathcart shook his head. It was to be 
the Evening Eagle or nothing. 

Whereupon Palmer gave Cathcart 
grudging permission to bring in any 
news items he might find. To this Pal- 
ner also added, somewhat crisply, that 
there were few such items to be found, 
and that the time of the editor of the 
Evening Eagle was of distinct value. 

Cathcart withdrew, grimly determined 
to sit in a swivel chair opposite Palmer's 
or die in the attempt. That Palmer had 
not taken to him cut no ice at all. That 
he had taken to Palmer was wholly suf 
ficient. Over a tramp-lunch he read a 
weather-worn piece of the Hzvening 
Eagle, and it pleased him mightily., It 
was like the voice of Palmer speaking, 
brisk, straightforward, and decisive 

Odd jobs were plenty in Brandon and 
Cathcart them 


subsisted on while he 


country for news items 


scoured the 
items which always cost him an effort 


to procure, and which were always re 
fused by Palmer on the ground that they 
stale. But Cathcart learning 
the town and its people, and his courage 
did not flag. Moreover, he had a healthy 
taste for the great up-struggle and hung 
ered to win. 


were was 


The morning of Brandon’s great pi 
nic broke fair and cool. From outlying 
farms and homesteads came creaking 
wagon-loads of people adding to the 
crowd of young, old, and middle-aged 
that set forth from the township in bug 
gies and barges or on foot, until the park 


at Brandon Falls was crowded. 
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Everywhere there seemed to be an en 
thusiasm for Palmer and his paper— 
Our paper, as Cathcart already styled it 
to himself. A spirit of friendly democ- 
racy abroad. Men gathered inter 
estedly about the sack-races and_ the 
greased pole, while young people danced 
to the bray of a brass band. Yet, as the 
time for the balloon ascension ap 
proached, interest in all other pleasures 
Hagged. 

The crowd wanted Signor Stambozzi. 
But the time for the Signor’s appear- 
came and went. Ten minutes, fif- 
teen minutes, half an hour, and still no 
Signor. The crowd grew restless. Cath- 
cart, hovering on the edges of it, scented 
something wrong. He made a dash for 
Palmer and found him in a little pavil 
ion a quarter of a mile from the grounds. 

With Palmer was Signor Stambozzi’s 
assistant, and an inert, intoxicated heap 
that proved to be Signor Stambozzi him- 
self. Near by lay the balloon, as flat and 
crushed as its owner—its gilt lettering 
“The Evening Eagle’ shrunk to a few 
crinkled hieroglyphics, Outside, the peo- 
ple were waiting. Anticipation was in the 
air. The moments flew. 

A sudden light dawned and deepened 
in Palmer’s face. His glance traveled 
from Signor Stambozzi’s crumpled figure 
to the well-built suppleness of Cathcart’s, 
Stambozzi and Cathcart 


Was 


ance 


were very near 
of a size. 
“Will you?” Palmer’s eves asked. 
“Sure,” said Cathcart coolly, “if I get 
what I want.” 
here was no mistaking //y meaning. 
either. 
Palmer’s 
grin. 


thin face irradiated with a 
“The assistant editorship for yours,” 
he cried. ‘Ever been up before?” indi 
cating the balloon and parachute that 
Stambozzi’s assistant was making ready. 
“No, but I know it’s done, and 
I’m always ready to try an experiment.” 
“You'll do.” said Palmer between his 
teeth, with an indrawn breath of ad- 
miration, “Get ready. But before you do, 
I'd like to say that ofall the 
pluck—’”’ 
“Cut it,” laughed Cathcart, ‘“‘and give 
this place to me. I want to change.” 


how 


sheer 





A few minutes later he emerged in 
black tights and spangles, a scarlet rib- 
bon across his breast, a jetted cap twin 
kling on the back of his head. The 
balloon swelled and bobbed its 
ropes. Stambozzi’s assistant had only 


above 
a 
moment or two to show what should be 
done when the crowd caught sight of 
Cathcart. 

“There he is velled a small boy 
“Who—ee! There’s Signor Stambozzi!” 

The crowd cheered. Cathcart 
right and left, snatching off his glitterin 
cap with a sweeping gesture. 

Then the tag-end of the cheer died 
away. ©pen-mouthed silence settled on 
he crowd. They gaped upward, eager 
and intent. 

Slowly 


] 
I 


bowed 


y 
~ 


t 
t 


1e balloon rose and floated 


th 
against the blue, the letters of The Even 
ing Eagle glittering in the sunlight, and 
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the costume of the man who rose with it 
sending back gleam for gleam. Higher 
the balloon rose, and higher, swaying 
a little in the currents of the upper air. 
Suspense held the waiting hundreds be- 
neath. A myriad possibilities of death 
surrounded that glittering figure high 
up on that slender bar. It was the thought 
of these possibilities, and not the spec- 
tacle in itself that kept the eves of the 
multitude straining upward. 

To Cathcart himself the suggestion of 
these possibilities was dismissed almost 
as soon as they occurred. While the new- 
ness of the thing exhilarated, the danger 
steadied him. He knew that he must keep 
himself cool, alert, expectant. With the 
first sudden up-rush of the balloon came 
a thrill such as he had never before ex- 
perienced. The crowd below him dwin- 
dled and faded, became a blotted mass, 
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except here and there were spots of white. 

As far as his could reach the 
country rolled away beneath him, a vary- 
ing panorama of green and brown shot 
with the twinkling threads of streams 
and rivers. Hotter and hotter grew the 
sun upon his head, but as if in compensa- 
tion, cooling currents that the lower airs 
did not hold blew about him freshly. 
Immeasurable silence closed him round 
—such a silence as he had never imagined 
or dreamed. The sky-depths seemed to 
grow deeper and bluer. The ether was 
as the cool breath of a mountain torrent, 
stinging and clear and splashed with sun 
shine. 

“ “Oh, the road to Mandalay, where the 
flyin’ fishes play,’ and if I’m not a flying 
fish I’d like to know what is,” smiled 
Cathcart, whimsically. 

Suddenly Cathcart reached out a 
steady hand, and pulled the rope that 
Signor Stambozzi’s assistant had _ indi- 
cated. There was a sickening, giddy drop, 
wherein Cathcart felt rather than heard 
the parachute fly open and fasten against 
its holding notch with a reassuring click. 
Down and down he sped, thin airs whis 
tling past him, his breath coming quick 
in his nostrils, the sun beating on the 
shining whiteness of his parachute. Way- 
ward breezes caught the parachute and 
tossed it at their mercy, and Cathcart 
had time to wonder where he would 
alight. Would he be tangled in telegraph- 
wires or dropped on the roof of some 
barn, or dipped in the silver current of 
a river? Of them all a river plunge 
seemed the safest. He was a good swim 
mer and unincumbered. 

Nearer and nearer to the 
dropped, and earth sounds began to come 
to him—the shrill whistle of a locomo 
tive, the barking of a dog. Two lads roll- 
ing by on a farm-wagon shouted and 
gesticulated as he skimmed above them. 
Yet a little farther the wind carried him, 
and then after a sportive puff, ceased al 
together, and Cathcart dropped, a dead 
weight, parachute and _ all, 
spreading branches of a huge elm. There, 
after an instant’s sliding and crackling 
he managed to obtain a foothold. The 
boughs of the tree had broken his fall, 
and he was preparing to descend, when 


eye 


earth he 


into the 
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he heard a startled exclamation coming 
from beneath him. 

The keen, meager face of Miss Har 
riet was peering up at him through the 
leaves! Beyond her glistened the white 
paint of the little woodshed where he 
had once sawed so vigorously for his 
breakfast. At her look he became poig 
nantly aware of the unconventionality 
of his costume, and paused in his descent. 

“IT wonder,” he queried, “if you would 
be so kind as to lend me an overcoat ?” 

For audacity so immense Miss Har 
riet had no reply, but from the back 
porch of the house behind her came a 
ripple of mirth. 

“There’s Uncle 
that we were going 
didn’t. I’ll get that.” 

“Lucindy, you'll do nothing of the 
sort !” 

Miss Harriet’s voice was high and 
peremptory, but Lucinda had already 
vanished, and when she reappeared a mo- 
ment later, the overcoat was across her 
arm. 

“Here ’tis,’”’ she said, and handed it up 
to Cathcart while Miss Harriet strove 
for adequate speech and failed. 

“I’m infinitely obliged,”’ said Cathcart, 
slipping it over his bare arms with a 
sigh of relief. 
“Harriet!” cried a fretful masculine 
voice from an up-stairs window. 

“I’m coming, Reuben. It’s time for 
your medicine, I know.” 

Devotion lit Miss Harriet’s face like 
a sudden flame. 

“You be sure to return that 
she called over her shoulder to Cathcart 
in a tone that conveyed that she had at 
last discovered his occupation, and then 
to herself, in a lower voice: “Walking 
vagabonds are bad enough, but men on 
flying machines-—” 

The rest was lost on her entrance to 
the house. 

Cathcart turned to Lucinda. 

“I’m sorry your uncle is ill. You didn’t 
go to the picnic?” 

She shook her head. 

He went a step nearer. 

“Will you give five minutes to a vag- 
abond of the air?” he pleaded. “I prom- 
ise you it wont take longer !”’ 


Reuben’s_ overcoat 
to give away and 


coat,” 
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Slowly the balloon rose and floated against the blue 
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Swiftly and lightly he etched the 
events of the day and what had led up 
to them 

“T always knew you weren’t a tramp,” 
laughed Lucinda 

Cathcart 
frayed overcoat 

“Do you 
your aunt would object 
editor of the £7 
his garment in person?” 

“No,” said Lucinda, demurely, “I 
don’t believe she would. She springs from 
the that produced Emerson and 
Thoreau, and she’ll think that 
who holds a pen is sacred.”’ 

““And you?” 


SsHne raised wr eVes 


looked down at the time 


think,” he inquired, “that 
if the 


Eagki 


assistant 


ening returned 


SOll 


anyone 


Albeit she 
laughing, what he read in them crowned 
all his efforts beyond his greatest expe: 
tation, and sent him townward with a 
heart that a-surge with joy. And 
with the joy there mingled an under 
current of humor 


Was 


was 


Up to this moment, in the eager rush 
f events he had forgotten the existence 
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of Josiah Spriggs, and the terms of his 
offer. Now they occurred to him, and 
with them the glimmer of what seemed 
a great idea. Straight to the telegraph 
office Cathcart went, and presently the 
lines were whirring with this message: 
Am mail 
Do I get the bonus? 


Have found girl and risen 
ing description 


When Josiah received the 
above a wry smile overspread his with- 
ered face. Humor and audacity seldom 
came his way, and the novelty of the 
thing gave it an added flavor. For the 
first time in his life someone had gotten 
ahead of him, and deep in his heart he 
was glad that that someone belonged to 
his own race. 

He cackled dryly: ‘Who'd have 
thought the boy had it in him?” he mut- 
tered. “It’s the Spriggs spirit showing 
after all.” 

And presently the joyous Cathcart re- 
ceived this message: 


Spriggs 


Sonus in bank. Congratulations. Blood 


will tell 


Where the Girl Came In 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD HULL 


went Mike Stratton’s heel 


"TAP 1 AP 
on the sidewalk. Through the rain 
dashed Mike had 
proaching figure of a policeman heavi 
wrapped against the weather. At the 
sound of Mike’s heel on the 


the innumerable 


window seen the aj 


floor, one of 
“Gentleman Jims” 

the profession dropped from his position 
tl vault-door, 
desk of the corre 


spondence clerk, where in his crouching 


front of the gas-] and 


slipped behind the 
position in the shadows he was com 
pletely hidden from the front window 
lap-tap-tap went Mike Stratton’s heel 
upon the pavement and Gentleman Jim. 
knowing that the vigilant officer of the 
law had passed on, returned to his work 


For two hours already these two men 


in the shadowy banking room had been 
playing the game of hide-and-seek with 
this same blue-coated protector of prop 
erty, and now their was nearly 
done—the game was nearly won. 


work 


300m ! boom !”’ 

he clock in.the Baptist Church 
steeple carried the news of the hour 
through the spit-spat, swish-swash, of 
the rain to all those, who, like these two, 
labored by night. 

Phe last light in the Pontoosick Club 
across the way went out suddenly, and 
the Cyclopean eye of the building was 
shut. 

‘““How’s she coming, Jim?” whispered 
the watcher by the window. 

“She’s about ready for the ‘soup.’ Has 








Tom got the car by the Park railings?” 

“He’s just pulled up there. Now let’s 
make this quick. Remember, nothing but 
the yellow-backs, and any gold that’s 
handy.” 

He slipped from his place by the win- 
dow, but gave the street one last look. 

“Street’s clear. No, damn it! Here 
comes one of those dudes from the ball.” 

Down the street at a run was coming 
the slight figure of a man, to whose dude 
dom the tall opera-hat upon his head and 
the rain-soaked pumps upon his feet bore 
obvious testimony. He came at a pace, 
which showed his evident desire to get 
out of the deluging rain as quickly as he 
could. 

“Gee, Jim! He’s coming in here. Make 
ready for trouble.” 

The two men slid down into the sha- 
dows behind the correspondence clerk’s 
desk. 

True enough, he was “coming in 
here.” Already the young man was fit 
ting his key in the front door. It was, in 
fact, none other than Harold Coats, the 
correspondence clerk, behind whose desk 
the two evil looking strangers within 
those precincts were waiting and “mak 
ing ready for trouble.” 

Harold Coats was, however, coming 
on the most innocent of errands. He had 
been one of many “dudes” at the ball, 
and now he had come to the nearest tele 
phone to hasten his carriage, ordered at 
three o’clock, but which the dullness of 
the ball made desirable an hour earlier. 
Toward that dullness more had con- 
tributed than simply the weather—but 
that’s where the girl comes in 

He pushed the door open, and waited 
for it to click shut behind him, before he 
went on. In that instant he became con- 
scious of something out of the ordinary 
in the atmosphere of the room—some 
thing unnatural in the shadows. But he 
uttered no sound, nor did he change his 
course. The telephone-booth stood in a 
far corner of the bank enclosure, and 
near the entrance to the vault door. Gen 
tleman Jim and Mike Stratton heard him 
pass down the little passage into the 
vault enclosure, and they saw him as he 
paused an instant before the vault door 
to look up at the clock, but they didn’t 
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know that in that glance upward Harold 
Coats had taken in the three little holes 
below the big bolt-wheel in the door. 
There was not even the slightest start in 
the slim figure, nor any other outward 
manifestation, to show them that the 
eyes, which had seen the three drilled 
holes, had taken in their significance, or 
that the apparently casual glance he now 
threw toward the street-windows served 
to show him the exact location of the 
two strangers in that place. 
They heard him step into the booth. 


ss 


Eight-one-five.”’ ? 

A pause. 

“Farrel’s ?” 

A slighter pause. 

“Please send the carriage ordered for 
Mr. Coats—” 

The door of the booth clicked to, and 
the sound of the voice was muffled almost 
to extinction. Gentleman Jim slightly 
shifted his position. The two waited. The 
young man was taking an interminable 
time about that carriage. 

“Right away at the Casino,” they 
heard the voice of their disturber come 
louder from the booth. But they had 
missed much of the conversation zm the 
booth. The instant the door had clicked 
to, the slightly languid voice had quick- 
ened. 

“To the Casino right away. All right. 
Double eight quick. Police station?” 

His voice was low and tense. “This is 
Harold Coats. Send over a squad, quick, 
to the bank. There is a gang in here now. 
Do you understand? Don’t lose an in- 
stant. I’m here with them. Quick.” His 
voice rose. “Right away to the Casino,” 
but this was said after the receiver was 
back upon the hook. 

Harold Coats opened the booth and 
languidly started toward the teller’s 
counter. There were always two ready 
loaded revolvers in a little box by the 
side of the window. Another might have 
left them there and in the street have 
awaited the police, but such an one was 
not Harold Coats. If he could get those 
revolvers—if he could only get them. It 
would probably be five, maybe ten min- 
utes before the squad would arrive from 
the police station, but if he had those 
pistols the minutes would be his. But 
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to get them he must pass by the end of 
his own desk, and behind that desk, he 
knew, there was trouble waiting for him. 
Still there was nothing hurried, nothing 
the least bit nervous in his crossing the 
intervening space. 

If he could only get those revolvers— 
if he could only get those revolvers. 

His hand touched the teller’s counter, 
and slowly slipped forward to the box. 
The little catch gave with difficulty. 
Would those men in the black corner 
there suspect? Ah, his hand was on the 
handle. 

here was a quick step, a suppressed 
oath, the noise of an overturned chair, 
the crash of a heavy stick, and Harold 
Coats saw a thousand dancing lights be- 
fore his eyes, and then a great blackness. 


Mabel Fraser sat on the bench by the 
street-car door of the Casino waiting. It 


was now fifteen minutes since Harold 


had left her, and the pique, which the 
persistency of his earlier attentions had 
raised, was heightened by his keeping her 
waiting. Her little heel tapped the floor 
petulantly. If he was going to be so long, 


why hadn’t he told her, and then she 
wouldn’t have had to sit in this barn-like 
hall all alone for fifteen minutes, with 
nothing to look at but the bare walls and 
the black street through the glass doors. 
It was so unlike Harold, She 
didn’t care for Harold, at least she didn’t 
think she did, but certainly keeping her 
waiting hadn’t been one of his failings. 
Why no, the only failing she knew was 
his persistence, and really she didn’t half 
mind that. But what could have hap- 
pened to him? Could anything have 
happened to him? Oh, she hoped not. But 
then, why had he kept her waiting. It 
was ‘wenty minutes now. 
She looked out of the 
saw four or five men running down the 


too. 


window. She 
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street. She wondered if they were police- 
men, or had she imagined the brass but- 
tons and the swinging clubs. Ah, there 
was her carriage. Where was Harold? 
rears of vexation came to her great blue 
eyes. ['wenty-five minutes! 

There was the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
on the asphalt, and the clanging of a 
bell. 

‘The police patrol! I wonder what 
can be going on!” she exclaimed. 

Suddenly the big doors swung wide 
and she saw before her the sodden figure 
of Mr. Fassett, Harold’s “chief,” the 
cashier of the bank. 

Mr. Fassett was unwontedly excited. 

“Oh, Miss Fraser, Harold sent me. It’s 
only a bad cut on the head, and a broken 
arm.” 

“It’s only a broken arm! Oh, tell me, 
what has happened, Mr. Fassett ?”’ 

“Why, the pluckiest thing in the world, 
Miss Fraser! He telephoned for the po- 
lice, and then fought the two villains, 
and they clubbed him, and the police 
came, and got the two men, and Hal’s 
just coming to, and I told him I would 
see his salary doubled from that minute, 
and he said, ‘Mabel Fraser’s waiting at 
the Casino. Please go tell her I’m sorry 
I can’t see her home. ‘And you tell her, 
Mr. Fassett,’ he added, ‘that they’ve 
knocked the wind out of Harold Coats, 
but that he’s just as persistent as ever.’ 
I don’t know what he meant by that, 
Miss Fraser, but he’s certainly the nerv- 
iest man I ever saw.” 

Mr. Fassett paused for breath. 

“After you’ve shown me to the car- 
riage, Mr. Fassett, will you please go 
back to Harold, and tell him for me, that 
a fellow that simply wont be beaten 
can’t be. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Fassett, I don’t mind a 
little rain. Good-night.” 

hat, you see, is where the girl came in. 





On the Trail of Romance 


BY GORDON THAYER 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


HE shouting winds outside fell silent 

as suddenly as if strangled by the 
cold: and in the ensuing lull, the sound 
of MacCormick’s book striking against 
the bronze shield at which he had hurled 
it, gained the momentary value of a pistol 
shot. 

“If you’d only furnish your own am- 
munition for target-practice, I wouldn’t 
complain,” said Rutherford, as he picked 
up the offending volume, and bent back 
the broken corners. “But it’s always my 
latest treasure, at one-fifty-per, that 
draws your fire; and, therefore, I wish 
you’d quit these childish exhibitions.” 

“But it’s such beastly twaddle,” grum- 
bled MacCormick, refilling his pipe from 
the common jar. “Such absolutely infer- 
nal rot, you know ; the whole lot of it.” 

“All best-sellers are, excepting our 
own, my boy; so that cannot suffice by 
way of excuse,” commented Hartley, 
stretching himself with a yawn. 


“But wouldn’t it jolt anyone to read 
in the opening sentence that he’d only to 
cross his threshold ‘to meet Adventure 
face to face ;’ that ‘Romance awaits him 
on every crowded corner,’ and he ‘can 
hear the swish of her trailing garments as 
he sits at his office-desk ?’”’ complained 
MacCormick with something of pathos 
in his tones. 

“If I had ten of Paine’s tainted dollars 
in my pocket, I’d like to bet with some 
one,” Hartley confided to the fire he was 
coaxing into a blaze. “I’d like to bet that, 
in little old New York, street-corner Ro- 
mance means Merry Widow hats; and 
peroxide and paint; and shivery, flimsy 
garments that don’t trail, because they’re 
four inches from the ground to show her 
Cuban heels: and Adventure means 
dodging the autos of the bloated pluto- 
crats; or fleeing the machinations of a 
wily book-agent; or trying to stake out 
a seat-claim in a subway rush.” 
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“T suppose I'll take you up on that, 
from force of habit,”’ said Rutherford, as 
Paine laughingly tossed a bill in Hart 
ley’s direction. “Fork over, Mac. I’m 
dead-broke, but game so long as I’ve a 
friend to borrow from.” 

“De-lighted, old man,” responded the 
other imperturbably, as he pulled two 
fives from his waistcoat-pocket. “As that 
happens to clean me out, however, and 
I don’t care to down-town to- 
morrow, I'll strike you for a quarter, 
Chauncey,” he added, turning to that 

prone upon the 


walk 


individual, who, lving 
sofa, was engaged in the daring Hippo- 
drome performance of balancing a dic 
tionary on one foot. 

“Sure,” responded the latter, skillfully 
extracting the coin, and sending it spin 
ning in MacCormick’s direction, without 
disturbing the equilibrium of Webster's 
Unabridged. “If you chaps can cope with 
such exhibitions of Frenzied Finance, 
vou needn’t be afraid of feazing me 
What's the next deal ; and who’s it?” 
‘The next move is to prove the pud 
ding by it,” returned Hartley, 

ving the fire a parting poke as he 
“Out into the streets with 
of yellow fiction ; 1 
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stead of a joke, Ruddy, my boy,” he re- 
plied. ““Then you'll know what it is to be 
so over-trained along those lines, that 
you can’t give an unbiased decision as to 
the claims of Romance with a capital R. 
Besides,” he added, rising as the clock on 
the mantel struck nine, “I’ve an engage- 
ment, and fog or no fog, I mean to keep 
it.” 

“Tsay,” remonstrated Chauncey, 
springing to his feet, as the dictionary 
came crashing to the floor, “where do I 
come in on this deal? If you fellows are 
going out, it’s Broadway for mine, too; 
and I'll bet Mac three to one that he- 
tween now and twelve o’clock, I'll pull 
off an adventure this side of Madison 
Square, that will knock the spots off 
Conan Doyle and make the Arabian 
Nights look like thirty cents.” 

“T’ll take you up if Paine goes along 
as witness,” rejoined MacCormick, 
throwing himself down on the sofa 
Chauncey had just abandoned. “With 
the memory of your account of your last 
tarpon expedition still fresh upon me, 
you'll pardon this trifling precaution as 
to accuracy of detail.” 

“Done,” said Paine, as he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and caught the ul- 
ster Chauncey tossed him from the hall- 
rack. “But I'll bet sixteen to one nobody 
but a near relative of Ananias can get 
anything but grippe or pneumonia out of 
this fool expedition to the Back of Be- 
vond.” 

‘Tha 


tion sport, 


’s because you're only an imita- 
commented Hartley, as he 
turned up the collar of his automobile- 
coat. ““What’s a little matter like your 
constitution among friends, when a bet’s 
afoot ? Where’s Kenworthy ?” 

“Gone to sample the real thing in pur- 
suit of Miss Beauvée,” answered Kuth- 
throwing open the hall door. 
“He doesn’t need to track Adventure to 
her lair, rtunate mortals who 
haven’t a Wilkie Collins love-affair on 
hand. When is this bunch to be rounded 
up, Mac?” 
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MacCormick ca 
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“Square’s the word,” Chauncey echoed, 
as the door closed behind them; and a 
moment later the crescendo whir of the 
rising elevator, the click of its sliding 
grating, and the descending rush of its 
loaded cage announced to MacCormick 
the fact that the quartet were safely off. 

As he picked up a novel from a stand 
near the and settled himself 
more comfortably among the pillows, 
he became gradually conscious of tl 
feeling that he was not, as he had sup- 
posed, in the apartment ; that there 
was a sound of 
ad joining 
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Dn 


were rapidly 
laying 
drawer. 
Raising himself on one elbow, Mac- 
istened breathlessly until he 


andling loose papers, and 


them carefully away again in a 


Cormick | 

was convinced of the truth of his sus- 
picions; then, tossing aside his bool., 
sprang from the sofa to a cabinet from 
which he took something that flashed 
with the cold glint of steel in the shaded 
lampli Striding into the hallway, he 
turned the key in the outer lock and 
dropped it into his pocket. 

Reéntering the library, he raised 
pistol the level of his eyes, as he ap- 
proached a portiére drawn across the en- 
trance to the room from which the noises 
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had come; and an instant later he had 
pulled aside its heavy folds with an im- 
patient sweep of his left hand. 

“Now, my burglarious friend,” he 
laughed, as he felt for the electric-button 
concealed in the framework of the door, 
“T am ready to discuss with you the even- 
ing’s subject of Adventure with a capi- 
tal A.” 

But even as the room beyond leaped 
suddenly into light, in response to his 
touch, MacCormick’s hand dropped to 
his side, and he fell back from the thres- 
hold with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment; for, at his words, a woman rose 
with a little cry of terror from the cor- 
ner where she had been croyching, and 
came toward him with imploring, out- 
stretched hands, 

“Ah, mon Dieu, monsieur! How you 
have made me fear!” she said, tremu- 
lously. “You do not know me, then— 
Julie Dutoit ?” 

For a moment he stood speechless, 
while his gaze traveled from her nerv- 
ously working features to the disordered 
desk in the corner, strewn with letters, 
from which the cyclopean eye of a dark 
lantern stared back unwinkingly at him 
from its opened shutter. 

“So you are Miss Beauvée’s maid, 
Julie,” he answered thoughtfully, as he 
laid the pistol on the table, and folding 
his arms, stood regarding her with close 
attention. “Her trusted maid, I believe. 
I shall be very glad, indeed, to have you 
explain to me, mademoiselle, why | find 
you hiding in Mr. Kenworthy’s study, at 
this hour, and also, why the contents of 
his private-desk should seem to be of 
such especial interest to you?” 


As the Yellow Peril, hissing polite ac- 
quiescence to Paine’s order to leave the 
room, withdrew to the privacy of the 
butler’s pantry, MacCormick laid his 
watch on the table beside his cup, and 
leaned eagerly forward. 

“It’s 8:15, and we wont wait any lon- 
ger for Kenworthy,” he said, fixing his 
eyes on Hartley’s haggard face. “As our 
friend Romance seems to have hit you 
hardest, old man, we'd better give you 
the floor first, before you lapse into 
unconsciousness.” 
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“T’m down and out, all right,” Hart- 
ley admitted, finishing his coffee at a 
gulp. “But I'll give it to you straight, 
Mac, and you fellows can make of it 
what you please. To begin with, the fog 
was the only real thing I struck: that 
was genuine, and so thick you could al- 
most feel it give way as you walked 
through it. The Madison Square lights 
looked like clusters of drowned opals ; 
and you could feel the icy mist fingering 
your throat, and reaching down your 
back inside your ulster, like the clammy, 
creeping hand of a dead. man. 

“T’ve done the town such nights be- 
fore—you know I once had my little 
fling as reporter—and I made up my 
mind before I left our crowd at Twenty- 
third Street, that I’d do the trick as I 
often used to in old days: bribe a night- 
hawk to let me drive his cab for a few 
hours, and see what turned up in the way 
of fares. I’ve struck some rather hot 
stuff that way; and I happen to know an 
old bird who’s been working the Tender- 
loin for years, and who’s pretty sure to 
go on duty by nine o’clock, if the night’s 
a bit stormy, or there’s something special 
doing. 

“As good luck would have it, he was 
just blanketing his horse when I reached 
his stand—one chance in a hundred, of 
course, that I struck him—and we didn’t 
waste time making our bargain; the feel 
of your ten dollar bill in his hand, Paine, 
was all that was needed: so I climbed to 
the box, and wrapped the robes around 
me, feeling that I was working hard to 
lose my bet, but game to take whatever 
was coming to me. 

“You want to know how to drive be- 
fore you tackle a job like that; it’s a 
tough proposition when you can’t see be- 
yond your horse’s nose, and the only way 
you can tell something’s coming is when 
they run into you; but we hadn’t been 
smashed up before we reached the Cathe- 
dral, and there’s where my story really 
begins ; for it’s there I found Romance 
waiting for me on the street-corner, just 
as the book said. 

“She saw me before I did her, and 
was calling and waving her hand to me 
to stop, when I happened to slow up to 
let an auto pass me. The glare of its 
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headlights showed her up for a moment 
in a circle of silver mist; a tall, slender 
figure in black, veiled and cloaked so 
that I could only guess she was young by 
her voice; and clinging to her, as if to 
hold her back, was a stout, middle-aged 
person, who had thrown up her veil in 
her excitement, 
and who was 
talking and ges- 
ticulating with 
her free hand, as 
only a French 
woman or an 
Italian can. 

“As I drew up 
to the curb and 
leaned over to 
ask what they 
wanted, the older 
one began 
bing: 

““*Ah, madem- 
otselle! mademot- 
selle’ bleating 
like a frightened 
sheep that sees a 
wolf. 

“I could just 
see her features, 
blurred and 
working, in the 
lamplight, and 
the two streaks 
of tears shining 
on her fat cheeks. 

“Opening the 
door the younger 
woman pushed 
her inside with 
a few hurried 
words of annoyance, before she turned 
to me. 

‘“*The Carrisford, as quick as you can,’ 
she said in a tense, breathless voice, that 
somehow sounded at once familiar and 
yet strange to me. ‘Double fare if you 
get us there by ten o’clock.’ 

“T had whipped up and was round the 
corner before I heard the slam of the 
closing door. It was slower work after 
we'd turned into Madison Avenue, and I 
took some risks, and scraped some 
wheels, and it was just on the stroke of 
ten as I drew up outside the apartment- 
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house, and jumped down to help them 
out. 

“Only the younger woman left the cab, 
in spite of the protests of her companion, 
who now seemed almost beside herself. 

“**T shall be back in an hour,’ she said 
to me, in that strained voice I felt sure 
I had heard be- 
fore. ‘You will 
wait here with my 
maid until I re- 
turn.’ 

“A second later 
she had disap- 
peared in the sil-_ 
ver blur of the 
entrance, and, 
blanketing the 
horse, I resigned 
myself to patrol- 
ing the block till 
the time was up, 
for it was too cold 
to sit still, and I 
couldn’t take ref- 
uge in the cab be- 
cause the fat 
French woman 
was already in 
possession. 

“T was strolling 
back on the home- 
stretch for per- 
haps the tenth 
time, when I saw 
my mysterious 
fare reappear, but 
not alone. A mid- 
dle-aged man was 
with her, and as 
they stood wait- 
ing in the vestibule, I saw him draw her 
hand through his arm and pat it reassur- 
ingly—much as you would that of a child 
you were trying to soothe. All the alert 
courage of her poise was gone ; you could 
tell she was frightened by every drooping 
line of her slim figure ; and she clung to 
the arm he offered her, as if she had 
hardly strength enough to stand on her 
feet. 

“In a moment the sound of galloping 
hoofs came pounding down the side 
street, and as a hansom drew up at the 
curb, with a suddenness that nearly 
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threw the horse back on his haunches, 
the man hurried his companion into it- 
almost against his will, it seemed—and 
they were off and lost in the fog, before 
I realized what was up. I looked at my 
watch—10 :20—shook myself to see if I 
were awake ; and then resumed my exhil- 
arating beat back and forth in front of 
the Carrisford. 

“At 11:10 they came back in a cab. 
There was nothing left of mademots- 
selle’s clinging-vine mood: she was out 
of the carriage and up the steps like a 
bird; and her escort was laughing as he 
paid the driver; and I heard him call out 
something about ‘at leisure’ as he hur- 
ried after her. 

“Half an hour later they reappeared. 
She was frightened again, I could tell by 
her manner, as they stood whispering to- 
gether while I was unblanketing the 
horse ; and she spoke sharply to the maid 
—who had begun to cry before the cab 
door was opened—when he helped her in 
and wrapped the rug about her knees. 

“Fifth and Fiftieth,’ he called to me. 

“So back I drove through the emptying 
streets to the corner I’d picked them up 
on, racking my brains to find out how I 
could solve the mystery, and cursing the 
fog that would swallow all traces as soon 
as they left the cab. 

“*Five dollars is for your fare,’ she 
said, as she slipped a bill into the hand I 
held out to help her to the sidewalk, ‘and 
this extra five is on the understanding 
that you drive away from here at once. 
[ shall wait to see that you do.’ 

“And she did. I glanced back after I 
had turned down the avenue, and could 
see the slim, erect figure through a veil 
of opal mist. When I looked again she 
was gone, and I made the best time | 
could back to my friend, the night-hawk, 
at Bat Murphy’s saloon. 

“How I arrived just in season to be 
arrested as a witness to a scrimmage be- 
tween Bat and my old pal; how I got 
free of that mess to be rearrested for 
stealing the cab, are details I wont trou- 
ble you with. So far as the evening’s ad- 
venture goes it reached its climax, to my 
mind, when I discovered this on the floor 
of the cab just before entering the 
saloon.” 
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As he spoke, Hartley laid a faded lav- 
ender flower on the table before them; 
and as the others leaned eagerly forward 
to examine it, a low whistle of astonish- 
ment came from MacCormick’s lips. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath, while he looked at Hartley in 
consternation. “There’s only one florist 
in town who has these orchids; only one 
man to whom he’ll sell them; and only 
one girl in all New York poor Ken- 
worthy thinks good enough to wear them. 

“I'd rather you wouldn’t speak her 
name,” said Hartley, with set jaw. “It’s 
the infernal looks of the thing that’s up- 
set me so. If you’d seen the whole affair 
last night you’d understand what I mean. 
She’s not even out yet—just a slip of a 
convent-bred girl—but so far as my end 
of the business went, carried the 
thing off with the ease and assurance of 
an intrigante of thirty.” 

“T suppose he ought to know,” said 
Rutherford, slowly. 

“Possibly,” returned Hartley, with 
suspicious gentleness; “but I'll kill the 
first man who tells him.” 

“Keep your hair on, old boy,” advised 
Chauncey soothingly, as he drew some- 
thing from his waistcoat pocket. ‘Never 
get excited over a wilted air-plant, unless 
you have to pay the bill. See how calm 
Paine and I are over our exhibit; it was 
raining mauve freaks last night, and you 
simply came in for your share.”’ 

“Well, I’m blessed!” said MacCor- 
mick, as the speaker tossed a second or- 
chid upon the table. 

“Neat anti-climax to Hartley’s hero- 
chuckled Chauncey. “Hold your 
tongue, Paine. This is my song and 
dance, and I want the center of the 
stage.” 

“We didn’t rush the business like 
Hartley. Everybody knows sleuthing’s 
dry work ; besides, the fog made you feel 
as if you’d been drowned a week, and 
were still afloat. It was nearly eleven 
when we left the club, and I had to drag 
Paine away by main force. I don’t know 
why we turned off the avenue into Thir- 
ty-fifth Street. Guardian Angel, perhaps 
—but there we got what was coming to 
us. Not that it’s wonderful to find two 
men whispering together in a fog, and so 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ROMANCE 


sure they’re the only pebbles on the 
beach that they don’t see you, even when 
you're within six feet of them; but it is a 
bit queer to see a howling swell crowding 
a yellow bill and a letter on a grinning 
‘Dago,’ and to hear him saying for the 
’steenth time, ‘Remember, there’s five 
more coming to you if you hold your 
tongue,’—especially when he happens to 
be your nearest and dearest chum.” 

“Whom on earth do you mean ?” asked 
Hartley. 

““T’'d rather you wouldn’t speak his 
name,’”’ grinned Chauncey delightfully. 
“Seeing as it’s all in the family, though, 
I'll confide to you the shilling-shocker 
fact that it was our guide, philosopher, 
and friend, Kenworthy!” 

“And the orchid?” queried MacCor- 
mick, as the others exchanged significant 
glances. 

“He dropped it at my faltering feet, 
as he passed within three inches of my 
shoulder. Jack laid it on the table after 
we got back to the club, and we looked at 
it through the bottom of our glasses, to 
prove we hadn’t been dreaming.” 

“And he wasn’t wearing one when he 
left the house,” added Paine. “He must 
have struck Miss Beauvée between that 
time and eleven. Why, then, the letter to 
her? I’ll be hanged if I don’t ask him 
when he comes down.” 

““T'l] kill the first man who tells 
him,’ ’’ quoted Chauncey, skillfully dodg- 
ing the roll Hartley threw at him. “Be- 
sides, he’s lost, strayed, or stolen. Mac 
says his downy couch is undisturbed, and 
he hasn’t seen hide nor hair of him since 
last evening. Now, Ruddy, it’s up to you, 
old man ; and, for the love of Mike, don’t 
draw a long bow, for there is no one to 
back up your unsupported statements.” 

“T don’t want to seem lacking in origi- 
nality,” said Rutherford smilingly, as he 
threw something onto the table that elic- 
ited a shout from the others, “but as these 
seem to be the certificate of veracity this 
morning, I suppose I’d better follow suit, 
and start square. 

“T didn’t rush matters, either. In fact, 
I blew into Keith’s just to see what was 
doing. There was plenty of street-corner 
Romance loose when I came out: the 
kind that gets on a decent man’s nerves, 
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and makes him wish he hadn’t eyes or 
ears. It was extra ghastly, somehow, in 
that fog, and I wanted to get away from 
the nightmare of it, and back to life; be- 
sides, I was hungry. That’s why I went 
down to Marchesi’s ; for it’s a bit of Italy 
that warms you through like a May sun; 
and the place is as full of local color as a 
back alley in Naples. I was sipping my 
Chianti, and watching the faces near me, 
when my eye was caught by a strange 
mauve orchid, that a man at the table 
next me was twirling between his thumb 
and forefinger. I knew at a glance it was 
one of Kenworthy’s—you can’t mistake 
them among a hundred. The question 
was, how did that sort of a fellow come 
by it? 

“In a moment he hailed a waiter, and 
throwing down a yellow bill with a swag- 
ger, called for his check. There was some- 
thing queer about it, take the orchid and 
money together, and I suppose he no- 
ticed I was watching him. He’d been 
drinking just enough to be foolishly 
good-natured ; and seeing my eyes were 
fixed on the flower in his hand, he leaned 
over with a flashing. smile, and held it 
out toward me. ‘You like, signor?’ he 
asked, tossing it over me, as he rose from 
his seat; then, without waiting for his 
change, steered himself from table to 
table, and finally disappeared into one of 
the inner rooms.” 

“And you followed him?” queried 
Chauncey. 

“No,” laughed Rutherford, “I paid 
my bill and came home to sleep the sleep 
of the just, knowing I’d only bungle the 
incident if I tried to follow it up, and 
feeling sure you fellows would find a 
theory to fit the circumstances.” 

“A babe in arms could dovetail Ken- 
worthy’s ‘Dago,’ with your friend at 
Marchesi’s,” answered Paine. “It’s a 
mighty pretty series of coincidences, 
though, that happened to put us all on 
the trail of his love-affair last night. He’ll 
have to do some Sherlock Holmes ex- 
plaining, when he those three 
clews—” 

“Four,” corrected MacCormick; and 
as a gasp of astonishment ran round the 
table, he opened his hand, in the palm of 
which lay the torn petals and wilted stem 
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of one of the inevitable mauve orchids. 

“But how in Heaven’s name do you 
come in on this count?” protested Ruth- 
erford. “You said you never left the 
apartment last night.” 

“You forgot our friend Adventure and 
that a man ‘can hear the swish of her 
trailing garments as he sits at his office- 
desk,’ ”’ quoted MacCormick. “Something 
was in the air last night, and I found my 
share of it like the rest. Within ten min- 
utes after you left me, I had got at the 
bottom of as neat a little plot as you’d 
wish to find inside the covers of a book; 
for I discovered Miss Beauvée’s maid 
stealing some of her letters to Kenworthy, 
and nearly shot the woman into the bar- 
gain.” 

“The devil you did!” 
Chauncey. ‘“‘Why on earth—”’ 

“Just a question of dollars and cents,” 
returned the other. “She'd been bribed by 
the Guardian, who’d become suspicious 
our couple were planning an elopment, 
and wanted confirmation of his fears be- 
fore he acted. This Julie Dutoit is as 
smart as they make them, and having 
picked up Kenworthy’s latch-key the 
other day—he’d dropped it at a rendez- 
vous in the Park—she offered to search 
the desk in which he’d said he kept his 
letters, to see if she could find the details 
of their plans. It was my coming home 
early yesterday afternoon that trapped 
her, before she’d begun her work. She was 
hiding in the closet all the evening, hop- 
ing we’d get out as usual, and so give her 
a chance to ransack the place before she 
slipped away: when she heard the door 
close after you all, she thought the field 
was clear; and so I caught her red- 
handed, and with the goods on.” 

“T pass!” murmured Chauncey to his 
grape-fruit. ‘Will some one please fan 
me, while he tells what he did with the 
Moliére maid ?” 

“Tf it wasn’t for the orchid, I’d think 
you were stringing us,” began Ruther- 
ford. “Talk about Romance with a capi- 
tal R!” 

“She was tearing it to pieces while I 
interviewed her,’”’ MacCormick contin- 
ued; “she’d taken it, she confessed, ‘to 
complete her purple toilet !’ I had to kick 
myself as we stood there, to make sure I 
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wasn’t in a dream, the whole thing was so 
preposterously impossible. She hadn't 
had time to find out anything—thank 
Fortune—and I let her go after a pretty 
good raking over the coals. Of course, 
though, I’ll have to tell Kenworthy. I 
can’t imagine why he hasn’t turned up 
before this.” 

“There he is now,” said Paine, as the 
click of a key was heard in the outer 
door. “Throw a napkin over those flow- 
ers, Chauncey, so we can spring them on 
him later, with all the proper dramatic 
effect.” 

As Kenworthy entered the room, the 
others instinctively rose to their feet, and 
stood gazing at him in silent, questioning 
wonder. 

“It’s all right,” he smiled back at 
them, with a look on his haggard facethey 
had never seen before. “I’m a bit done 
up ; but I wouldn’t change places to-day 
with any man living. No, I don’t want 
any whisky,” he broke off, as Chauncey 
turned toward the sideboard. “I break- 
fasted at the club, and I’m all right, I 
tell you.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, sit down,” said 
Paine, as he forced him into a chair. 
“You look, somehow, as if you’d been 
through the wars, and rather liked it.” 

“IT spent the night with Romance,” 
continued Kenworthy, softly. “I walked 
the streets with her, till we saw the last 
light fail, and the dawn come streaming 
over the house-tops from the east.” 

He passed his hand wearily over his 
eyes, then straightened himself in his 
chair, and squared his shoulders. 

“Has anyone seen the morning pa- 
per?” he asked, with a sudden change of 
tone. 

“The paper?” echoed Chauncey, as, 
picking up from a side-table, he looked 
at it vaguely. “You don’t figure in any of 
the headlines, do you, old chap ?” 

“No, only in the marriage-column,” 
answered Kenworthy. You see—” 

But before he could finish, a shout 
burst from the men around him that 
broczht the Yellow Peril hissing to the 
door, as Rutherford, tearing the sheet 
from Chauncey’s hand, read aloud a no- 
tice that gave the clew to all their mys- 
teries of the night before : 

















‘You like, Signor?”’ he asked 
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KENWorRTHY-BAUvEE—On Thursday, 
November 19th, 1908, by the Rev. Anson 
Carr, D.D., Héléne Marie Beauvée, 
daughter of the late Louis Pierre 
Beauvé, to Raymond Martin Ken- 
worthy. 

“Confucius! Champagne! Veuve 
Cliquot ! Buddha!’ shouted Chauncey, as 
if invoking the Guds of Matrimony, 
while he pummeled Kenworthy from be- 
hind, and the others flung themselves 
upon him like an avalanche, 

“How ?” 

“When ?” 

“Where ?” 

“Why ?” 

“(;ood Heavens! Don’t strangle me,” 
laughed the new-fledged Benedict, de- 
fending himself with unsuspected vigor 
against the demonstrations of his friends. 
“Hands off, you old idiots, and I’ll tell 
you the whole story. 

“Tt’s this way,” he continued, as they 
fell back panting in their chairs. “Things 
couldn’t go on as they were. Héléne was 
worn to a shadow, what between her 
guardian and her brothers, and they had 
declared she must either give me up, or 
go abroad. You see, they wanted to keep 
the estate undivided, and they had banked 
on the fact that she knew nothing of a 
codicil in her father’s will allowing her 
to marry to suit herself at the age of 
nineteen—provided the man was of good 
family and reputation, and possessed of 
an assured income of at least six thousand 
a year. 

“It was the merest chance I happened 
to meet a relative of her mother’s last 
week, who’s visiting friends at the Car- 
risford. He took a fancy to me, learned 
how: matters stood, told me of the pro- 
vision of the will, and planned the whole 
affair of last night. Héléne was nineteen 
at 10 o’clock, and at 10:30 we were mar- 
ried at the rectory. She was afraid she’d 
miss connections when Julie mysteriously 
disappeared yesterday afternoon, but she 
bribed another maid to go with her, and 
I was waiting at my old friend’s, Dr. 
Carr’s, in Thirty-fifth Street, when Col- 
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onel Ballinger at last turned up with her 
on his arm. And the best of it all is,” he 
added with a laugh, “that not one soul in 
the city had the slightest clew to the 
affair—excepting the Doctor’s Italian 
butler, by whom I sent the notice to the 
papers.” 

“And what happened then?” asked 
Chauncey, as, with a warning glance at 
the others, he drew his napkin toward 
him and secretly dropped some wilted 
flowers under the table. 

“What happened then?” said Ken- 
worthy, slowly. “Why then she went 
away; but I know she’s mine, and they 
can’t keep us apart long.” 

He drew a deep breath, and leaning 
forward, rested both elbows on the table 
as he went on dreamily. 

“It was my wedding night, and I 
spent it in the streets—I should have 
stifled inside four walls. 

“| didn’t mind the fog, or the cold, or 
the fatigue; I’d her kiss on my lips, and 
her voice in my ears, and her promise, to 
warm my heart. I stood and watched her 
light till it went out, and then I walked 
the sidewalks her dear feet had touched, 
until at last I saw the coming of the 
dawn.” 

Stretching himself he rose from his 
chair to his full height, and with a tri- 
umphant smile on his lips, bowed low 
to the listening circle. 

“And now, my friends,” he said, with 
a ring in his voice they had never heard 
before, “I will leave you, because I am 
going to call on my—wife!” 

“No you don’t,” cried Chauncey, as, 
heralded by a report like a pistol-shot, 
the Yellow Peril appeared at the door 
with a tinkling tray. “You don’t stir one 
step till you’ve drunk to the health of 
Mrs. Raymond Martin Kenworthy, in 
the best wine our family bin can offer!” 

Then, raising a brimming glass of 
champagne high above his head, he 
shouted joyously: “Three cheers for the 
pluckiest little bride in the world! And 
long live Romance with a capital R!” 
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I’m goin’ t’ the ranch with you 


BY E. L. SABIN AND M. A. LOOSLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL CRAWFORD 


T WAS ’way back when I was punchin’ 

on the. Black range ‘for the K-O out- 

fit that I fust met the Kid. The fall 

round-up was over an’ we'd all been 

paid an’ as ther’ wasn’t much doin’ I 

reckoned I’d go down to Silver City an’ 
give a open air see-ance. 

Large amounts o’ lucre was discon- 
certin’ to me them days, for I was afeared 
some pusson o’ evil design might be 
tempted to pilfer from me whilst I 
slep’ an’ mabbe do me bodily injury in 
case I remonstrated; so’s to ‘liminate 
temptation an’ reduce chances o’ my 
gittin’ hurted I headed for town. I had 
in mind stagin’ a reel ghost-dance that 
’d make a ’Pache pow-wow sound like 
a Quaker meetin’. 

Well, I was jes’ roundin’ the rim- 
rock on the trail at aidge o’ town when 


I heared some shootin’, an’ when I got 
clean ’round, unsuhtin’ whether I was 
*spected to interfere, or take part, or let 
well ’nough alone I saw what was ’twas 
about. ‘Ther’ was a circle 0’ punchers an’ 
a tenderfoot, him a-dancin’ an’ them a- 
laughin’ an’ playfully incitin’ him on 
by pickin’ the sand from under his toes 
when he sorter slacked to rest. 

They all turned my way when I pulled 
short, an’ the Kid stopped dancin’. 

“Howdy,” says I. 

I looked at the bunch, then at the 
Kid. He was sizin’ me up, beginnin’ at 
my spurs an’ follerin’ the beeyutiful 
lines o’ my figger till his eyes camped 
on my face. 

He wasn’t more’n eighteen year old, 
an’ sure had a front good to copper. I 
could see honesty stickin’ out all over 
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him. He won me straight up, an’ says I 
to myself : 

“You Jim, yuh; you play the Kid to 
win,” which resolution I aint never re- 
gretted. 

Ther’? was a hole ‘long the sole o’ 
one of his boots, an’ a leetle red leakin’ 
out; an’ while I don’t deny but sech 
a thing is liable to happen when a man 
don’t jump high enough, the sight made 
me plumb mad. I jedged: it was jes’ 
natchur’ly blamed poor shootin’. So I 
addressed myself to this unregen’rate 
portion o’ my territorial compatriotes, 
an’ commences talkin’ plain—the which 
on occasion is my habit. 

“Gents,” says I, “excuse my buttin’ 
in. Yore faces aint familiar, I’m pleased 
to relate, bein’ alluz keerful o’ what 
comp’ny I keeps, but your raiment are. 
I takes it, by yore leather breeches, that 
you're cattle wranglers, the which I am 
some occasionally myself, brand K-O. 
Whilst I hate to spoil any free born 
citizens pursuin’ their natchur’l rights 
of enjoyment, I’m feelin’ purty mean, 
an’ I opine kinder strong that the Kid 
Lere’ll git a square deal or somebody 
to the claimant unknown’ll have pressin’ 
business with James B. Johnson, other- 
wise registered as ‘K-O Jim.’ ” 

I heared one of ’em say: 

“That’s K-O Jim, an’ he’s bad to 
fool with;” which remark I let pass, 
an’ turnin’ to the Kid, says I: 

“Sonny, from yore beseechful manner 
I makes deduction that you’d like to 
ex’cute a relinquishment o’ yore present 
late comp’ny; will you design to ride 
behind a stranger gent?” 

He giv’ a grateful look an’ clim’ up 
an’ tuk holt. 

“Gents,” says I, waitin’ a minute to 
let ol’ Medicine Eye git accustomed to 
things, him never havin’ carried double 
before, cept me an’ my sorrers, “I admit 
that usu’ly the antics of a pusson or 
pussons to the caow-range unbred an’ 
whose feet aint yet felt the burnin’ desire 
to have the cactus thorns pulled out by 
their innerds is apt to be amoosin’ to the 
most sordid, an’ it aint considered good 
ettiket o’ the same caow country to inter- 
fere with yore fellow punchers’ mirth. 
But you was injurin’ this kid’s boots 
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as well as his feelin’s, an’ as I jedge 
wasn’t doin’ as you’d be done. Adids.” 

An’ with Medicine Eye some humpin’ 
an’ steppin’ short, but otherwise actin’ 
as if he knowed he was carryin’ a prec- 
ious burden, we wended on to Silver City. 

The Kid wouldn’t drink; but he 
closely attended while the undersigned 
tried to make up lost time an’ ’tween ses- 
sions ’xperimented with suhtin new com- 
binations on the bank an’ wheel. ’Long 
to’ds mornin’, so territorial history re- 
lates, I not knowin’ pussonally, the Kid 
tuk undersigned’s limp remains an’ con- 
cealed ’em in a reel bed. 

I come to ’bout noon an’ the Kid was 
settin’ on the bed, waitin’, with a assort- 
ment 0’ eye-openers, bracers, an’ head- 
reducers marv’lous to contemplate. I 
couldn’t read all the brands, but nothin’ 
could be wuss’n I felt, so I tuk the 
whole layout an’ got up. 

Then I discovered that my clothes 
was off, which don’t happen frequent, 
an’ never when I’m showin’ or ghost- 
dancin’. So it was a cinch I hadn’t un- 
dressed myself. The Kid, I reckon, had 
acted as my nuss. 

Them ther’ concoctions o’ the Kid’s 
was sure stuff, an’ worked so beeyuti- 
fully in my system that I could start 
right in again, the Kid follerin’ ‘long 
doin’ escort duty, but not drinkin’, or 
playin’. 

Me resumin’, out of a yearnin’ for ex- 
citement an’ not findin’ any, evenchooly 
I calkilated I’d lay an’ sleep a while, 
then close the show for the season an’ 
retire peaceful to the ranch, bein’ com- 
plete broke. But I mus’ a-changed my 
mind, fer when I woke up I was dis- 
covered standin’ in the middle o’ the 
main public boulevard knockin’ geolog- 
ical specimens promiscuous out o’ the 
‘dobe on both sides o’ the street with a 
.38 special on a .45 frame—which same 
gun is a delight to handle. The fact also 
that two greasers had got in the danger 
zone an’ was some perforated was duly 
presented at the trial accorded me "bout 
twenty minutes later before his honor 
the faro-dealer, who was likewise jedge. 

I was charged with chagrin; an’ also 
with maliciously an’ feloniously out 0’ 
evil intended and aforethought dis- 
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chargin’ firearms into the landscape 0’ 
New Mexico an’ the pedal extremities 
o’ suhtin o’ the inhabitants thereof. The 
same bein’ proved by the appearance o’ 
the buildin’s an’ one Manual Garcia’s 
great toe, I was invited to pay alimony 
to the commonwealth in the sum o? fifty 
dollars, United States, the which bein’ 
equivalent to one an’ one fourth months’ 
hard labor on the range aboard a bronc. 

The jedge addressed the defendant: 

“Will you pay the fine assessed or 
take the alternative, which is commita- 
tion to the common jail for a period o’ 
forty days?” 

Havin’ once been in a jail sech as he 
mentioned, with that desperation of an 
innocent man in trouble I was offerin’ 
ol’ Medicine Eye as liquidation, when I 
was informed that already durin’ my 
happier moments I’d sold my whole out- 
fit, hawss, saddle, chaps, spurs, bridle, 
blankets, ’ceptin’ an’ only my gun an’ 
belt which was doin’ duty on the com- 
bination faro-table an’ jedge’s desk as 
“Exhibit A.” 

I commenced to have visions o’ them 
commitation papers an’ was jes’ fixin’ 
my face to tell out that I was a financial 
corpse an’ was deliverin’ my wuthless 
body into their keepin’ when the Kid 
spoke up from somewheres an’ says: 

“Yore honor, I’1l pay the fine.” 

An’ steppin’ fo’rd he hauled out a 
roll bigger’n it tuk to stake all of us at 
the K-O. 

I reckon right then an’ ther’ the jedge 
wished he’d sized up the Kid ’stead o’ 
me when he laid that fine. It sure was 
a shame to let a roll like that git past 
—’specially the Kid not playin’ even 
checkers. But the bus’ness bein’ finished 
at the bar o’ justice we cleared it so’s 
not to interfere longer with the faro- 
game an’ adjourned to the bar o’ con- 
solation. I needed consolin’ bad, for I 
was worried ’bout my saddle an’ spurs, 
which it was a shame to lose, they bein’ 
gifts from an admirin’ populace in a 
bronc peelin’ contest at Albuquerque. 

I was fast gittin’ consoled when the 
Kid come up to me an’ says: 

“Cut it out, Jim. Le’s go,” an’ started 
for the door o’ the saloon, court-room, 
gamblin’-joint, an’ meetin’-hall. 
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Full o’ gratitood an’ bad licker for 
bein’ kep’ out o’ the common jail afore- 
described I meekly follored the Kid to 
the street. Then I got grateful right, 
for ther’ stood ol’ Medicine Eye an’ 
outfit complete, even to the canteen in 
which for odd an’ unfortunate emergen- 
cies I sometimes carried water; an’ be- 
side em was standin’ another fine hawss 
(in case o’ sellin’) rigged out with a hair 
bridle an’ Mexican stirrups. By his 
brand —tin-cup high up on the right 
shoulder an’ ear-mark square-crop o’ the 
left—an’ the bump on his nose where 
Blanco Pete, foreman o’ the Ess-Ess, 
busted a gun knockin’ him down "bout 
twelve year ago—I savvied him for the 
same ol’ ring-tail I owned once myself 
an’ traded for a box o’ ca’tridges, price 
six bits. 

The Kid says: “Git on. I’m goin’ to 
the ranch with you.” 

He didn’t mean the ring-tail (the sight 
o’ that animile, born hawss but consid- 
er’bly perverted sence, sobered me a 
heap) : he meant ol’ Medicine Eye, an’ 
I clim aboard, Medicine Eye waitin’ 
patient on my efforts at the wrong side 
with the wrong foot. 

The Kid disappeared, then come out 
again; an’ while, as a self-respectin’ in- 
dividjool who oughter know better I 
sore was disturbed at ridin’ back to the 
K-O alongside sech a outfit as the Kid 
forkin’ that hump-nose ring-tail, I re- 
mained mos’ perlite an’ affybil, seein’ 
he’d went an’ redeemed my gun an’ didn’t 
even overlook a quart o’ bottled lawless- 
ness for me to taper off on. 

Seemed like that durin’ his life the 
Kid must a-been ther’; he was so 
thoughtful. 

Well, the fust thing at the ranch we 
giv’ the ring-tail to the cook’s brother 
to ride, who was visitin’ him from the 
East, and then we enrolled the Kid as 
a hawss-wrangler. But he didn’t -stay 
jinglin’ hawsses long, for soon’s he got 
a little wiser he tuk to the range like a 
native, rode whatever he drew wearin’ 
the sign o’ the K-O, an’ was purty tol- 
erable with a rope, ’ceptin’ he tried to 
throw too big a noose an’ his critters was 
liable to run through it. As for us all, 
0’ course nobody was so cold-blooded an’ 
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persoomin’ as to hint that it was strange 
he was discovered dancin’ in the desert, 
when plain enough he was more ust to 
a biled shirt in Noo Yawk. We savvied 
mabbe he was sowin’ his wild oats, pre- 
parin’ to eatin’ baled hay. But’s long as 
a man rides straight up, an’ earns his 
thirty-five per, an’ don’t take a-hankerin’ 
after other brands 

’n his lawful an’ 
recognized own, we 
let him go at that. 
Who was his aunty- 
cedents or his other 
relatives, male an’ 
female, don’t worry 
us half as much as 
the way he a 
hawss. 

Well, the Kid was 
makin’ with 
everybody from the 
cook down, with 
bright an’ shinin’ 
prospect o’ bein’ a 
Frontier Day win- 
ner, sometime, per- 
haps-like, an’ we'd 
forgive’ him for 
fetchin’ the hump- 
nose ringtail back 
on the range, when 
the heavins fell and 
split on the head o’ 
James B. Johnson, 
the undersigned. 

Fust place, that 
winter was a bad one for stock, with no 
snow whatsomever after a dry spring an’ 
summer, so that the caows went ‘round 
with their tongues hangin’ out an’ their 
sides cavin’ in, an’ kep’ a travelin’ lookin’ 
for feed an’ water. An’ then come a three 
day snow o’ the reel wet brand, coverin’ 
up what little feed ther’ was an’ mashin’ 
it flat. It was one o’ them New Mexican 
snows what aint cut in children’s sizes, at 
all; an’ when it’s arrivin’ ther’ aint room 
for nothin’ else in the weather. This con- 
signment didn’t stay long; but holy 
Moses, how them cattle did drift. 

An’ right.in the midst o’ things word 
reached us via telygraph an’ forty-five 
mile o’ greaser ridin’ to Agua Secundo 
that the Ol’ Man, who was the new 
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was on his way out from the 
States “to look over property.” Seems 
like the former owners had tried to mix 
cattle an’ copper the amalgamated 
species but foun’ they wouldn’t flux; so 
they vended what was left o’ their hold- 
in’s in beef an’ hide (brand K-QO) to the 
present OI’ Man as partial payment an’ 
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proportion for bein’ on the wrong side 
o’ the market. Now, wasn’t that hell— 
him comin’ out, I mean? 

The cattle was scattered from the Gila 
to the San Simon, an’ soon’s it quit 
snowin’ ’nough so’s we could see our 
hawsses’ ears from the saddle without 
usin’ a relay, Steve, the boss puncher, 
says: 

“Boys, we got to get cattle ’nough to- 
gether so that bunched they'll cast a 
shadow, anyhow. If that” (an’ then he 
described the Ol’ Man so’s we all felt 
we knowed him intimately right away) 
“is comin’ to see his proputty, chances are 
he’ll insist on castin’ his eagle eye over 


‘somethin’ more’n a ’dobe shack, a bow- 


legged cook, me, an’ forty mile o’ sage- 
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brush scenery.” Instructin’ a-plenty, he 
stampedes the outfit with their tails 
a-rollin’, ’ceptin’ yores truly. But to me 
he says: 

“Jim, you go over to Silver an’ meet 


the Ol’ Man. Keep him there 
a couple o’ days even if you 
have to hog-tie him till we 
git some stock gathered. Tell 
him "bout floods, or Indians, 
or cloud-bursts, or bears, or 
buffalo, or anythin’ to hold 
him. Silver’s a nice place for 
him—an’ by the sufferin’ Joo- 
biter, if a man comes out here 
this time o’ the year to look 
over cattle proputty he mus’ 
expec’ to run against incon- 
veniences !”’ 

An’ jes’ as I was startin’ 
to the corral he says, says he: 

“What you got, Jim? The Ol’ Man” 
(‘twasn’t “man” he used, but I knowed 
what he intended) “says to fetch to the 
‘station’ a ‘gentle’ hawss. ’Spec’ mabbe 
he wants to ride him, ’stead of a livery 
hawss—livery hawsses bein’ not alluz 
trustworthy.” 

“Well,” says I, “ther’s the pinto. He’s 
got an awful gentle run.” 

“Sure, the pinto. Take the pinto,” says 
Steve, never smilin’. “Better take my 
saddle, too; it’s got a new cinch. Yorn 
is kinder weak. You can give him the 
pinto an’ git a hawss from Slatt’s place 
yourself. The Ol’ Man oughter know 
we'd be short o’ hawsses this time 0’ 
year, most o’ the saddle-stock bein’ out 
on the range yet ’ceptin’ what we’re 
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havin’ to use to gather them blamed 
caows for him to squint at. Give him the 


? 


pinto.’ 


Pinto an’ I arriv’ with nothin’ ’special 
happenin’ "bout an hour ’fore the train, 
an’ managed to circumnav’gate so’s to 
be at the station when she was pullin’ 


—an’ the pedal extremities o’ suhtin 0’ the inhabitants ” 


out. I see she’d left behind her out on 
a side-track a ways a light yaller coach 
with a nigger on the platform, an’ like- 
wise a flat-car hatchin’ out somethin’ 
under a tarp; but I’d spotted the Ol’ 
Man for sure standin’ on one leg at the 
station, an’ tyin’ pinto, I braced right 
up to him. 

Says I: “I reckon you’re the gent I’m 
to fetch to the K-O.” 

Says he, lookin’ me over (he reminded 
me of somebody I’d met somewheres, he 
did—like a flavor you’ve swallowed an’ 
can’t quite put through the shute again 
for a recount) : 

“Yes, my man, I’m the owner. Can 
we reach the ranch easily before night, 
starting at once?” 
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Ihe cool, say-so way he went at me 
sorter made me mad an’ I come right 
back at him. 

“Sure,” says I. “It’s only forty-five 
mile. Will you have a hawss, or ker- 
ridge?” 

“You’ve brought a horuss, have you?” 
says he. “A saddle horuss?” He spoke 
short an’ quick like he was firin’ his 
words out of a six-shooter. 

“Well,” says I, takin’ a good chaw, 
“T didn’t walk.” 

“A gentle horuss ?” 

“Plumb gentle ; ’ll eat from yore hand. 
Some hawsses out here we have to feed 
with a thirty foot pole.” 

“That’s good. That’s what I ordered,” 
says he. “I’ve brought my own carriage. 
Come and see it.” 

An’ sure ’nough, that ther’ flat-car 
had hatched out one o’ them big auty- 
mo-biles—like the tar-fau-lin had been 
a ostrich aig with the sun a-workin’ on 
it. The tar-fau-lin was gone, an’ two 
niggers an’ a white man was slidin’ the 
auty-mo-bile off on skids to the ground. 
She suhtinly was a peacherino, colored 
red, with plate-glass window in her 


front an’ puffed-rattlesnake tires an’ lots 
o’ brass an’ shininess. I reckoned a man 


’d want to wear 
was redder’n a 


lookin’ at her much 
smoked glasses. She 
dressed beef. 

“Forty-five miles, you say?” says he. 
“All right. No hurry, then. ‘This car of 
mine can do her forty miles an hour, 
over a country like this. I’ve chased jack- 
rabbits in her.” 

My mad was gone, now. He surely had 
me millin’ round — recollectin’ what 
Steve had said. 

“Will,” says I, “but this country aint 
like this. Ther’ ’s hills ’tween here an’ 
the ranch so steep they skin a feller’s 
rose when he climbs ’em afoot. We’d 
better both use hawsses.” 

“Oh,” says he, “the car’ll climb any- 
thing that don’t lean back.” 

“Had an awful bad cloud-burst up our 
way, too,” says I. “Filled the arroyers 
full. They’s a hawss trail ’round, but 
that auty-mo-bile can’t make it, nohow.” 

“Yes, she can,” says he. “What she 
can’t jump she can swim.” 


“Well,” says I, “jes’ the same the 
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mail over to Agua Secundo got plumb 
stuck this very mornin’ an’ had to throw 
overboard a hull four gallon cask 0’ 
whisky, or bein’ what couldn’t be drunk 
on the spot. An’ when Uncle Sam’s mail 
gets stuck as bad as that yuh can know 
the roads are some pore.” 

He didn’t answer nothin’, but kep’ 
humming cheerful like, so I continued 
my millin’ ’round. 

Las’ words Steve had said to me, said 
he: 

“You Jim, if yuh let the Ol’ Man (he 
didn’t use precisely that combination 0’ 
letters, but I knowed to which he was 
referrin’) on this range in less’n two 
days the climate o’ Denver or San Anton’ 
‘ll be better for what ails yuh than this 
is;” an’ here he—the Ol’ Man—was 
figgerin’ on gittin’ ther’ in an hour, 
‘bout. I was worried —not objectin’ 
‘special to Denver or San Anton’ but 
dislikin’ powerful to be bucked off this 
way by a new animile, town-broke. 

Ther’ aint been an Injun near Silver 
City sence Apache Kid’s raid on Aguas 
Prietas in ’83, but I’d a-tried an Injun 
scare on him only I seed ’twould be a 
heap easier to fight Injun from that red 
auty-mo-bile than from common hawss. 
I was ruminatin’ on mentionin’ bear, or 
buffalo, when he cut in on me sayin’, 
says he: 

“Liable to meet anything worth 
shooting, on the road? I’ve got several 
rifles in the machine. Didn’t know but 
what there might be a grizzly, up in the 
hills.” : 

“Nothin’ much,” I answers, changin’ 
my mind. “May come acrost a greaser. 
Ther’ aint no close season on them. But 
yuh wont have to shoot; they'll die o’ 
fright when they see us comin’.” 

Then an idea occurred to me. 

“Lookee here,” says I. “You've got 
that gentle Aawss; but I can’t manage 
no auty-mo-bile; I aint broke to auty- 
mo-biles, at all. It'll throw me, sure. ’D 
rather walk a mile.” 

“Oh,” says he. “The horuss isn’t for 
me. You and I'll both go in the machine. 
The sheefur will manage it.” 

I didn’t savvy no “sheefur” brand, but 
I see the white man aforementioned now 
pokin’ ’round the auty-mo-bile, an’ as he 
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had on a cap lookin’ like a soldier-cap 
that somebody’d sat on, I reckoned mabbe 
he might be some “sheefur” he-stock. 
He prodded one o’ them puffed-rattle- 
snake tires with his thumb, an’. thumped 
with his knuckles, an’ it sounded holler. 
He went to pumpin’ air or gas in, an’ 
I had ’nother: idee! But that was the 
las’ time, I presently provin’ not rational 
for sundry days an’ nights. 

Says someone behind me, in a voice 
that sounded like a cross between one 
o’ them tall yaller things to drink with 
ice in it when you’re awful hot an’ dry, 
an’ the fur on a baby bear: 

“What’s the matter, pawpuh? Aren’t 
we going?” 

An’ I turned and saw Her. 

Say, what’d yuh think if yuh hadn’t 
set eyes on any female ’ceptin’ ’Pache 
squaw or ’climated New Mexican she- 
stock, frazzled out by the sun an’ sand 


an’ wind, for a year, an’ then to open 
yore eyes on the reel thing fresh from 
the States! Huh? An’ ther’ she stood, 
with face like a pink cactus flower, an’ 
eyes jes’ matchin’ one o’ them turquoises, 
an’ four foot, mabbe four foot an’ a 
half, o’ figger all rigged out in khaki 
that I bet cost a dollar a yard, United 
States, with reg’lar leetle cow-boy boots, 
an’ reg’lar leetle cow-boy gloves, an’ 
reg’lar leetle spurs, an’ a reg’lar som- 
brero with the brand stickin’ out all over 
it. An’ then an’ ther’ I swallered my 
cud an’ I aint cliewed sence. 

“What’s the matter, pawpuh?” says 
she. 

“Nothing’s the matter, my dear,’ 
he. “Are you ready?” 

I reckon she mus’ have come out of 
that light yaller car, which was a special. 

“I’m ready,” says she. “Where’s my 
horuss? Didn’t he bring it?” 


” says 
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“Where-is that horuss, Mr. —er-er, 
I didn’t quite catch your name?” says 
he. 

“My name’s Johnson,” says I—my 
tongue bogged down down purty bad, 
but managing to wiggle loose in a feeble 
way. 

“Mr. Johnson, this is my daughter. 
She’ll ride the horuss you brought in. 
That’s why I asked for a gentle one.” 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Johnson,” 
says she, smilin’ like the sun risin’ in 
May over the Mesa Grande, an’ puttin’ 
out her hand. 

Well, when Yores Truly tuk that hand 
he sure was millin’ so fast that ev’ry 
turn he butted into hisself, an’ the smile 
o’ hers made a pink an’ white streak 
clean ’round the horizon. 

“Ts that my horuss?” says she, spyin’ 
the pinto tied back o’ the station. “Oh, 
isn’t he a pretty one!” 

An’ away she went, dancin’ her leetle 
boots acrost to where he was. 

Purty! One o’ them wall-eyed yaller 
pintos he was, spotted like a diamond- 
back with the cussedness in him leakin’ 
out, he was so plumb full of it, an’ with 
a lop ear where he’d fell on hisself so 
frequent, pitchin’, tryin’ to kill me. 

“What’s his name? Isn’t he gentle!” 
says she, ac-chu-ally pattin’ his nose, 
while he stood paralyzed. 

“Very gentle,” speaks the Ol’ Man, 
whilst my jaw drops so far it cracks as 
loud an’ as severially as when you cock 
an’ ol’-style .45 single action. “Mr. John- 
son says he’s a great pet—fond of being 
fed by hand. You must give him some 
sugar.” 

“T don’t reckon he admires sugar, 
much,” attempts I—tongue still bogged 
but wallerin’. “He—” 

An’ jes’ then a nigger run out o’ the 
car, with a hull sugar-bowl, an’ hands 
it to her, an’ she takes a piece o’ sugar, 
an’ holds it under pinto’s face. Pinto et 
it! Et it, an’ et another—him whose main 
diet to date had been chunks bit out o’ 
the human anat’my wherever he could 
find ’em—ear or calf preferred. 

Somethin’ had to be done, and done 
quick. I could see that ther’ pinto was 
too angelic to be trusted much longer. 

“When I said he was gentle I didn’t 
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mean he was woman gentled,” says I. 
“Fact is, he aint never been rode by a 
woman. So /’d better—” 

“Oh, she can ride anything anybody 
else can ride,” says he, quick as usual. 
“She rides every day in the parks, at 
home. But of course I’d rather have her 
on a gentle horuss than an ugly one. I 
suppose the stirrups ought to be short- 
ened up a bit for her, though. What 
length do you ride?” 

Me? How did / know? That wasn’t 
nothin’, ’cause I didn’t keer; but how 
was I to know what length she rode? I 
don’t reckon you're expected to ask a 
lady a question like that, are yuh? Not 
if you’re a gent. So I went over an’ 
sorter casual, ’sif I was fixin’ things, 
hitched the stirrup-leathers up a couple 
o’ holes—guessin’, yuh understan’. An’ 
she pretended not to savvy my motions, 
but went on talkin’. We was both deli- 
cate, yuh understan’. I showed her I 
could eat with a fork, myself. 

“Shall I mount now ?” says she. 

“Yuh might as well,” says I, despond- 
ent, an’ feelin’ desp’rate the need of 
another hawss so’s I could haze for her 
an’ be ther’ to ketch her when she tum- 
bled. “But yuh wont need them spurs. 
He goes without startin’, you'll find.” 

“Oh, I always ride with spurs,” says 
she. “I wont hurt him, though. I’ll re- 
member he’s a pet. Is he afraid of autos?” 

“T never asked him, ma’am,” says I. 
““An’ he never see one.” 

“Then I’ll go on ahead, and be getting 
acquainted with him,” says she. “And 
you and pawpuh can follow in the ma- 
chine. And even if he does frighten a 
little at first this is a lovely place to run 
in.” 

While I was recoverin’ she’d patted 
the pinto on the neck, an’ unwrop the 
lines from the rail, an’ was in the saddle, 
an’ the nigger was halfway back to the 
car with the sugar-bowl. Pinto never 
humped, an’ he never rolled his eye; she 
kinder shuk her skirts, an’ settled, an’ she 
turned his head an’ pointed him out an’ 
pricked him with one spur—an’ they 
went a-lopin’ off like he was oiled. Me 
unrelieved, an’ some ponderin’ over what 
was in that ther’ sugar an’ how long 
*twould last, I back-tracked joyless an’ 
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likewise heavy-laden to the auty-mo-bile. 

The Ol’ Man and the sheefur was 
waitin’—the sheefur havin’ jes’ crawled 
out from under the auty-mo-bile. He 
mus’ a-been wised to the pinto, thinks I. 

“All right,” says the Ol’ Man. “Jump 
in and we'll catch her. Which way?” 

I clim in the back seat an’ the OI?’ 
Man beside me. It was all padded that 
deep yuh felt when yuh sank into it 
like as if, with ’bout five fingers o’ Fron- 
tier Delight in yuh, yuh were fallin’ on 
yore head on the floor—soft an’ easy 
an’ a long time doin’. But my drinkin’ 
days are over. I only speak reminiscingly. 

“Which way?” asks the Ol’ Man. 

I recollec’ what Steve had tol’ me, an’ 
as the honor o’ the K-O is at stake I 
takes into consideration them holler 
puffed-rattlesnake tires an’ I says: 

“Well, if yuh think yore machine can 
stan’ it, ther’s a short cut the way / 
come, through yonder.” 

“Don’t you worry about my machine,” 
says he—jes’ as I looked for him to. 

“Head her for that gap ‘tween the 
mesas,” says I—the which would take us 
acrost Cactus Flat, if we kep’ goin’ that 
far. 

The sheefur, he doped her up by stir- 
rin’ her innerds with a crank, applied 
at her right shoulder, an’ she commenced 
to chaw the bit; an’ then he clim in the 
front seat, an’ tuk the wheel ’tween his 
knees like ’twas a buckin’ pad, an’ we 
was off. When we passed the station we’d 
left our smell behind us, an’ was breakin’ 
into a run. I sits disdainful, tho’ some 
scared, not admirin’ to be blowed up in 
strange comp’ny an’ much perferrin’, me, 
to be kicked by a hawss; an’ I also keeps 
an eye peeled for signs o’ pink she-stock 
an’ States khaki scattered over the desert. 
A yell from the station-agent and two 
greasers who’d watched us saddlin’ was 
jes’ reachin’ us when the Ol’ Man says 
to the sheefur: 

“This looks good. Let her out.” An’ 
“Where’s Lucille?” says he, to me. 

Thinks I: “Let me out ;” but I didn’t 
say so. I only answers, perlite: “Meanin’ 
who?” 

“My daughter, 
forget her.” 

“Ther’,” 


” 


says he, “We mus’n’t 


says I, pointin’ with my nose, 
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the other parts o’ my anat’my includin’ 
teeth bein’ much occupied pullin’ leather. 

“Oh, yes,” says he. “Is that horuss 
fast ?” 

“Seems fast, like, don’t he!” says I. 
“Seems as if he was movin’ all in one 
spot. But he’s comin’. I reckon; only 
trouble is, we’re goin’.” 

“IT mean, is he speedy?” says the Ol’ 
Man. 

“He was bred out of a collision ’tween 
a comet an’ a jack-rabbit,” says I. “But 
to-day I aint bettin’ on him.” 

“We'll slacken a bit,” says he. 

So we slowed down to "bout a mile a 
minute, an’ Lucille, the same who is his 
daughter an’ the posy ’fore-mentioned 
by undersigned gallops ’longside. She 
was still right-side-up with keer an’ 
pinker’n ever. I some looked for pinto 
to object to this bucket-o’-blood we was 
careening the desert in, but he didn’t. He 
hadn’t made up his mind, him bein’ 
natchur’ly a thoughtful critter an’ havin’ 
heared hisself called purty! 

“Oh, we’ve had the most glorious gal- 
lop!” says she. “This is a perfectly 
splendid horuss, Mr. Johnson. I’ve 
named him ‘Dobbin.’ ” 

I fancy I see pinto roll his wall-eye 
sadly at that. 

“That’s sure a fine name, ma’am,” 
says I. “I alluz call him ‘Birdie,’ but he 
aint attached to it ’special.” 

“Dobbin is best,” says she. “He’s dap- 
pled so.” 

At that moment ther’ was a sound like 
a cork comin’ out a gallon bottle o’ cham- 
pagny water (the which don’t figger 
in my meenoo any more) an’ we stopped 
with our front feet plowin’ gravel an’ the 
auty-mo-bile lame in her off hind leg. 

The sheefur clim out; so did me an’ 
the Ol’ Man. 

“Oh, dear; that’s too bad!” says Lu- 
cille—the which is a mighty purty name, 
beatin’ Dobbin a hull lot. “But you 
ought to have taken horusses, like mine.” 

What the Ol’ Man says, accident’ly 
an’ incidently, I’m not repeatin’, bein’ 
some gentled as to langwich sence pink 
she-stock’s been interduced on the K-O 
range; but I knowed he’d stepped un- 
expected on a bunch o’ cactus. Then the 
sheefur kneels on another. He dassn’t 
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say it, I reckoned; but he makes faces 
most profane. 

“Much of this cactus?” asks the Ol’ 
Man, standin’ on one foot, with his shoe 
off the other, an’ explorin’. 

“Twenty mile,” says I. “But it don’t 
git any wuss, an’ we’re crossin’ the nar- 
rerest part.” 

“Oh, hum,” says he; “an’ the near 
front tire busted !” 

“What are you goin to do, pawpuh?” 
asks Lucille, while pinto pricks up his 
good ear an’ enjoys the fire-works—bein’ 
reminded, mabbe, of suhtin times when 
we'd went along jubilant poppin’ out 
lights. ““Hadn’t you better turn back ?” 

“Not by a jug full!’ says he—which 
comparison is much obnoxious to me in 
my reformedness, an’ also I never hank- 
erin’ for likker out of a jug, bein’ broke 
early to a tin cup. “Not by a jug full!” 
says he. “Get out those shoes, Frank.” 
(He was puttin’ on his own again.) 
“We'll see what they’ll do.” 

The sheefur opens a mess-box an’ 
abstracts ther’from a jack an’ jacks up 
the auty-mo-bile’s hind end an’ fixes the 
tire by changin’ it for another; an’ he 
an’ the Ol’ Man shoes her with a couple 
o’ canvas strips which lace on, extra, 
over the tires. Then they treat her at 
her front end, ’midst paroxysms caused 
by cactus spines. Bleedin’ an’ bristlin’ 
with cactus an’ bad opinions they climb 
in her again. 

“You-all ought to wear chaps,” says 
I, friendly, “if you calkilate to trail 
acrost the desert with an auty-mo-bile.” 

“Oh, what are chaps?” asks Lucille, 

“Leather pants, ma’am,” says I. “Or 
sheep-skin, which is—” 

“OH !!” says she; an’ the atmosphere 
closes in pink behind her. 

“Put that in your list, Lucille,” yells 
the Ol’ Man; whereat I blushes furious. 

Them shoes lasted us "bout five or ten 
mile, when they commenced to look like 
frazzled rope ends; an’ all four wheels 
presently busted open in rapid an’ sim- 
ultanéous succession. Had ther’ been 
another wheel the addition would have 
sounded mos’ agreeable an’ homey, ther’ 
bein’ by statchoot o’ limitation five shots 
in a six-cylinder gun when the hammer 
rests on an empty. 
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“Well, we’re stalled,” says the Ol’ 
Man, while havin’ exhausted everythin’ 
but his vocabulary we pauses to recup- 
’rate. “How far to the ranch?” 

“Twenty-five mile,” says I. “The cac- 
tus ends purty soon now, an’ the arroyers 
begin.” 

“Isn’t there any road ?” says he. 

“Sure,” says I. “We're on it.” 

“Well,” says he; “I'll be damned !” 

That same being, I adjooce, remark- 
ably pious, under the circumstances— 
else I wouldn’t repeat it. 

“Yes, sir,” agrees the sheefur; an’ 
I advances my opinion of him. 

We settin’ ruminatin’, an’ the sheefur 
inspectin’ the critter fore an’ aft, an’ 
much resemblin’ a ambulatin’, fretful 
pin-cushion ‘fore he got clean ’round, 
Lucille, daughter above referred to onct 
or twice, (as undersigned recollects), 
drew nigh as they say in the op’ry. 
Ther’upon pinto, for the fust time, I 
reckon, seein’ the auty-mo-bile, or mabbe 
scared at the sheefur an’ his thunk lang- 
wich, abrup’ly dropped his nose an’ 
humped his back an’, playin’ to the gran’- 
stan’, perceeded to buck. 

Gee-ee-ee! How he did buck! He suh- 
tinly had her ridin’, with his fust jump, 
but she stuck. The sheefur he dove head- 
end-on into the auty-mo-bile; the Ol’ 
Man says, fast an’ many: “Save ‘er! 
Save ’er! Save ’er!” but I riz appreciative 
to my hind legs an’ giv encouragement. 

“Pull leather,” yells I, “but stay with 
him. You’re a-ridin, you’re a-ridin’; if 
he wants to quit scratch him on the 
neck. Whoop-ee !” 

Yuh oughter seen her! Ride? You bet 
she rode! Nothin’ fancy, but waitin’ to 
be showed, an’ pinto tryin’ to show her. 

“Ciinch yore spurs in his ribs, I don’t 
keer,” yells I. “But stay with him. Stay 
with him an’ I’ll marry yuh. Whoop-ee !” 

That’s alluz my fault when I gits ex- 
cited: I dunno what I’m sayin’. 

“Save ’er! Saye er! Save ’er!” repeats 
the Ol’ Man like a talkin’ machine. The 
sheefur had hid his head, an’ looked more 
pin-cushioner. 

Pinto quit his buckin’ an’ begun to 
pitch. Her hat had flew off, her hair had 
fell down, one spur was atop her boot, 
but she still was a-ridin’ all glorious. 
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Me, of the K-O outfit 


Blame her purty picture, but she was a 
winner then an’ ther’, an’ she hauled the 
heart o’ undersigned right up to the 
snubbin’ post an’ held it an’ it made 
nary struggle. Nada. It plumb liked it. 

After he’d pitched a while he’d sun- 
fish, an’ after he’d sunfished he’d do the 
end-for-end, all accordin’ to Hoyle. An’ 
if she was still on his back, I reckoned 
then he’d lay him down an’ die. He was 
a good caow-hawss an’ wuth sixty dol- 
lars, easy, but I wouldn’t a-minded. 

Howsomever, whilst I was encour- 
agin’ and the Ol’ Man was jabberin’ an’ 
the sheefur was shiverin’, an’ out o’ the 
corner o’ my eye I knowed more spec- 
tators was approachin’, for pinto alluz 
drew a crowd, the usual happened: the 
buster, this time by name Lucille an’ a 
hull bouquet, fell off in a heap. 

If pinto’d been a reg’lar mean hawss 
he’d a pawed her. But he didn’t. He 
retires decorous an’ respec’ful an’ per- 
ceeds to eat. 

The Ol’ Man, clawin’ ’long o’ me, 
rises up but his knees gives way under 
him an’ he sets again. The sheefur peeks 


out from his cushion an’ with a muffled 
groan hibernates his head as previous, I 
poises to advance, cogitatin’ what may 
be fust aid to the injured when said in- 
jured is pink she-stock layin’ as thrown 
*midst khaki an’ hair an’ white what- 
nots an’ cactus on the lone desert, when 
ther’ resounds a screech terrific an’ the 
Kid tumbles off a reekin’ hawss besides 
her. 

“Lucille! Sis!” says he, agonizin’. 

She wriggles an’ asks: 

“Oh, Bud! Is he gone?” 

“Who, pet?” 

“That horuss.’ 

“Ves, he’s gone.” 

“I’m so glad.” 

An’ she sets up, arrangin’ garments 
an’ hair simultaneous an’ likewise reach- 
in’ out an’ pickin’ up her hat. 

“He wouldn’t let me fall off, an’ I 
tried so hard. He was horrid. He didn’t 
give me time.” 

“Are you hurt?” inquires he. 

“Not a bit.” 

Ther’ surely is a special Providence 
tol’ off by the Big Boss for ridin’ line 
on pink she-stock ; this here Lucille had 
lit in the only clear spot of the hull flat! 

“Will you please get my bag out of 
the auto?” says she. “I want some hair- 
pins.” 

At the auty-mo-bile the Kid ignores 
me complete, but kinder red and sheepish 
he eyes the Ol’ Man, and kinder expec- 
tant-like the Ol’ Man eyes him. 

“Well, dad,” says the Kid. 

“Well, Reginald,” says the Ol’ Man, 
his voice shaky. 

Then they come together, sudden, an’ 
hugs an’ kisses, an’ the Kid pats the Ol’ 
Man’s back multitudinous, an’ says: 

“There, there, dad. It’s all right, and 
so’s Sis. Now let me get those hairpins.” 

I sees where the Ol’ Man struck me 
reminiscent when fust I met him. Him 
an’ the Kid look alike. 

Havin’ paid his respec’s to his fam’ly 
the Kid condescends to notice me; the 
which takes place upon his return after 
conveyin’ o’ the hairpins aforesaid. 

“Come here, yuh!” invites him, his 
gun aidin’ an’ abettin’; so I descends an’ 
follers humble, Col. Colt customar’ly 
persuadin’ when he sees me fust—an’ I 
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bein’ fond o’ the Kid, anyhow, an’ also 
subpoenaed unawares. 

He leads me apart. 

“I’ve a notion to shoot the liver right 
out o’ yuh,” says the Kid, but efiin’ 
kinder high, seems to me, for that, tho’ I 
aint no doctor. “Now, in ten words 
you explain, mighty careful, what you 
been doing with my father and sister.” 

“Well,” says I, “had I knowed’ Yore 
fam’ly connections was runnin’ the K-O 
I’d tol’ Steve to go to blazes; but other- 
wise I obeys orders, which is, to keep 
the Ol’ Man off the ranch premises 
for two days. I argooed with him, but 
he was boun’ to start, an’ so we started.” 

“But my sister on that pinto! He might 
have murdered her!” 

' “Don’t you worry ‘bout your sister on 
no pinto,” says I. “Bestow yore sym- 
pathies on the hawss. Did yuh see her 
ride ?” 

“Lucille’s a thoroughbred, all right, 
all right,” says he, colorin’ prideful, his 
liver regulator wobblin’. 

“She is,” says I; an’ I picks up a hair- 
pin, graceful, from the desert’s buzzum 
an’ conceals it in my own. “An’ further- 
more an’ besides,” says I, “I giv’ notice 
that ther’ hawss wasn’t woman gentled. 
I’d fetched him for the Ol’ Man.” 

Whereupon, havin’ satisfactor’ly ex- 
plained, I walks away delib’rate. 

Then Lucille, who is likewise Sis, an’ 
likewise thoroughbred pink she-stock, on 
or off a hawss, comes runnin’ (havin’ got 
reconstructed), an’ connected they run 
to the Ol’ Man, an’ all three hugs and 
kisses in extent touchin’ to undersigned, 
who was some alkalied for the same, 
hisself. But him not bein’ included in 
the round-up he goes to day-herdin’ the 
pinto. The sheefur, another discard, 
plucks hisself. 

“Jim, come here,” orders the Kid. 

I tears myself away from the pinto, 
leavin’ him a piece o’ my shirt in his 
teeth, an’ comes. 


“Folks,” says the Kid, slappin’ me 


hard an’ welcome, “this is Jim John- 
son of the K-O—the best friend I’ve 
got. I owe him a heap, and you must 
be good to him.” 

“We certainly will,” says the Ol’ Man; 
an’ the pink she-stock thoroughbred sets 
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me to millin’ again, with her shinin’ eyes. 
“We certainly will,” says the Ol’ Man, 
“after we get out.” 

I didn’t blame him. 

“Jim,” says the Kid, “it was plain 
luck, my riding across here. Then I saw 
the machine in trouble, and the hawss” 
(“Do say ‘horuss,’ dear,” interrupted the 
pink she-stock ; but he only smole) “war- 
dancing I thought maybe I could do 
something; but I’d no idea who was 
aboard the machine or the pinto, till I 
got close. I didn’t know my father was 
coming—didn’t know he owned the 
ranch—didn’t know anything. But—” 

“And we didn’t know about him,” 
loocidated the Ol’ Man. “He left home 
because of a misapprehension—” 

“The same,” says I, perlite. “An’ he 
come to a good place. Ther’ aint no ex- 
trydition law applies out here to a man 
as white as the Kid.” 

“Oh, shut up, Jim,” says the Kid. 
“T’ll explain all later. But what’d we 
better do now? The folks can’t go back 
to Silver. That’s no place for them to 
spend a night.” 
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“No—an’ they wont admire stayin’ 
in the cactus with the coyotes,” says I. 
“T reckon with a couple o’ ropes on this 
auty-mo-bile an’ the sheefur throwin’ 
the spurs into her we can make through 
to the ranch, an’ not be Steve’s two 
days, neither—not by a long shot!” 

I was plumb disgusted with Steve. 
Him subjectin’ this innercent Ol’ Man 
an’ tender lovely daughter to the riggers 
o’ the desert. I was in humor for shoot- 
in’, so overwrought I was. 

“You got a fair hawss,” says I. “That 
Bony. An’ you savvy the pinto.” 

“Oh, you mean to hitch the horusses 
on, Mr. Johnson?” squeals the pink she- 
stock, gleeful. “Can the horuss I rode 
pull ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” says I. “Give him an’ 
me a good rope an’ we'll pull hell up by 
the roots any day you say so.” 

“Oh, goodness!” says she, blushin’ 
pleased. “Thank you.” 

“Not at all,” says I. “But I means it.” 

“I’m with you,” says the Kid. “Get 
down your rope. How’s the old bubble 
sparking, Frank?” 

I puts that name down in my brand 
book. It’s another new one. 

“She sparks finely, sir,” says the shee- 
fur, now purty clean plucked, ’cep’ for 
what had worked more’n half way in an’ 
was goin’ through. “But these flat tires 
wont be very comfortable.” 
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“Comf’table!” says I. ‘What does that 
count so long’s you get to the ranch?” 

The Kid an’ me put a rope. on each 
front corner of her, an’ the sheefur gives 
her the juice, an’ off we starts. I reckon 
the desert hadn’t seen no sech new sight 
sence the Dagoes marched in lookin’ for 
a way out, three or four hundred ‘year 
ago. 

we navigated the cactus all right. 
Some arroyers we pushed up, an’ some 
we hauled up, an’ some we didn’t git up 
at all; an’ gradu’lly we left more an’ 
more 0’ the auty-mo-bile cached behind 
us, till she was so undecently exposed 
I was ashamed. ’T' was high moon when 
with the sheefur pale (’cep’ where speck- 
led) but game, an’ the Kid an’ me with 
our quirts an’ our hawsses wore to 
nothin’, an’ the Ol’ Man an’ the pink 
she-stock sound asleep, we sailed serene 
into the ranch-yard, ther’ salutin’ with 
ten rounds o’ Col. Colt’s best. 

Steve come boltin’ out red-eyed, pullin’ 
on his pants—an’ retires immejit behind 
the blacksmith shop, yellin’ for the cook 
to pass him his boots. 

Whereat I disunites pinto an’ the auty- 
mo-bile, turns him loose, an’ resignin’ 
the Kid to report on the bucket-o’-blood 
an’ its precious contents I seeks the sanc- 
tim o’ the bunk-house—sense o’ duty well 
done an’ pink she-stock hairpin swellin’ 
my buzzum. 


Mallard Plumage 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. DE FORREST SCHOOK 


AKED in the night by the first 

thunderstorm of the year, Roma 
sat up, suddenly restless. The rain 
sounded hollowly, with a noise as of 
drums on the roof of the big log house, 
and she could hear how the wind ex- 
ulted through the tossing forest. Slip- 


ping out of bed, she opened the window 
and leaned across the sill. The drops 
whipped her sharply in occasional gusts. 
She stood breathing deeply the light- 
ning-sweetened air, almost ready to yield 
to the spell of the storm—to run out into 
the downpour with mad laughter, to 
shout with the wind. 

To run out into the storm and be part 
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of it! Behind her there was the even 
breathing of a sleeper on the bed. She 
was like a thing with a leg chain, she 
might run but so far, then the clog she 
dragged would catch in some barrier and 
throw her on her face in the dust. 

“To fly away, like Atlas,” shé mur- 
mured. 

She was thinking of one wild as her- 
self, with whom she had once taken shel- 
ter from such a storm under the Hanging 
Rocks. While the lightnings flared pale 
green and blue and rose, he had piped for 
her on his hickory whistle ; they sang to- 
gether, “Oh Brother Green;” and once 
after a tremendous peal he made her 
laugh out by shouting, ‘“‘Whoop-ee! Blow 
again, Gabriel; there’s some of ’em ye’ll 
have to dig out!” 

And the bitter aftermath of that esca- 
pade; how the gossips’ tongues had 
wagged, and her own people talked and 
talked till she felt herself a thing dis- 
graced. Atlas Cleaverage went West to 
escape their petty persecution; and she 
had been -persuaded into marrying the 
gray haired preacher, Boaz Guthrie. 
They had no reason to watch her now; 
she was hedged about with righteousness 
—and hafed it. 

She was not unaware of the comfort 
and distinction of her position. In a lo- 
cality where most women, especially 
those newly married, still prepared their 
meals on the fireplace, it was something 
to own a cook-stove, a reading-lamp, a 
sewing-machine, and any number of 
ducks and chickens. That these had been 
the property of a former Mrs. Guthrie 
did not lessen their value. There was, be- 
sides, something newly bought which 
counted more in Roma’s estimation than 
all other possessions; her organ, whose 
twenty stops and square of mirror now 
gleamed dimly through the dark. 

Yes, the organ would have been worth 
giving up much for if she could have 
been left to enjoy it in her own way; but 
in the preacher’s house no music was 
permitted except that of the church. 
Roma was forbidden the dance tunes and 
ballads learned at home, and provided 
with a number of books containing the 
religious rag-time her husband admired. 
Having learned these, she became pas- 
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sive hostess of a series of “all day sing- 
in’s” at which the neighbors spread a 
basket-dinner on the grass of the big 
front yard, and sang with fervor till 
evenfall. On these occasions Guthrie, 
throned in a rocking-chair and beaming 
on the guests, had flattered himself that 
he knew better than most how to treat a 
wife so as to keep her contented and 
happy. 

And after such days there were apt to 
come nights when Roma sat, as now, 
gazing sometimes at the dim bulk of her 
organ and sometimes at the world out- 
side. Once, among her Pekins — fat, 
milk-white creatures who demanded not 
even swimming water—she had reared a 
mallard. She loved its dark plumage, the 
very turn of its alert-head, the sweep of 
its powerful .wings. But the wild one 
joined the first flock of its kind that flew 
north in the spring, and she never saw it 
again. 

If a door were open to her like that! 
If it were only to join a flight of her 
kind—and away! 

She sat, until the storm blew over, and 
the pallor of coming dawn outlined the 
rifted clouds. Then she dressed herself 
and went to get breakfast. 

It was a Sunday morning. Attired in a 
new print, with a ribbon at her throat, 
Roma fared to church on a blanket- 
square spread on Buckeye’s croup be- 
hind Guthrie’s saddle. She sat through 
the hours of meeting, distrait and rebel- 
lious. More than once she caught herself 
“faulting” the want of sense in her hus- 
band’s argument. She knew by heart his 
round of phrases. References to “the 
cold-bleak-and-icy mountain of sin!” or 
“the teeming millions that have out- 
stripped us,” rang as familiar on her 
ears as the cracked church bell. This was 
not the first Sunday that she had pre- 
ferred to recall memories of unrégene- 
rate days rather than give heed to the 
sermon ; there was no real coincidence in 
the fact that there sounded from the 
woods, at that moment, Atlas Cleaver- 
age’s own peculiar yodel. 

A patent stir went through the congre- 
gation, though the call was faint and 
musical and far away. Guthrie, recog- 
nizing the note, took it evidently as a 
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direct personal challenge from the pow- 
ers of darkness. He plainly began to 
gather his forces for he knew-not-what 
conflict with Apollyon. 

When, after a few minutes, Atlas’ fig- 
ure filled the doorway and then slipped 
into the nearest seat, the rambling ser- 
mon concentrated its fire upon him. All 
eyes but Roma’s were turned, more or 
less openly, for a glance at the prodigal 
come back so tanned and muscular; and 
curiosity having prompted a first look, 
his mallard beauty, with its color of un- 
guessed romance, was sure to draw a 
second. He sat quietly attentive and very 
straight in his place, showing no resent- 
ment at the preacher’s personalities. The 
same old neighborhood, he was probably 
thinking, the same group of inextricably 
intermarried double-cousins, fenced in 
with no mental occupation but the 
gossip which inevitably runs into back- 
biting; forever brooding trifles and 
hatching mischief ! 

Atlas Cleaverage come back, and sit- 
ting in the church with her husband! 
Roma’s inconsequent girl’s mind had 
never conceived this conjunction. She 
strove only to bear herself as one uncon- 
scious of anything strange in the situa- 
tion. When, after the service, she with 
Guthrie passed the newcomer in the 
yard, her cheeks were burning, her eyes 
down-bent, and her limbs trembled. He 
gravely took off his hat to the preach- 
er’s wife, which innovation caused the 
lads around the threshold to catch their 
breath. 

‘“‘Reckon you come back to the mount- 
ings to get ye a wife?” 

The leading question was put to him 
curiously as the young fellow lingered 
among his former cronies after service. 

‘‘T—well, there’s no denyin’ I did start 
with that notion,” Cleaverage hesitated. 
“But some things back here has turned 
out different from what I expected, and 
I reckon I'll take my money and buy me 
a loggin’ team, and stay around here for 
a spell.” 

Yet the next week, and the next and 
the next, Atlas did not come to church. 
Finally the preacher, unmindful of that 
portion of Solomon’s wisdom, which in 
effect bids a man let well enough alone, 
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rode Buckeye down the creek to the saw- 
mill, where Cleaverage was at work, and 
flung him a bidding that was a challenge 
to attend next Sunday’s service. Atlas 
had laughed at the news that he had been 
made the subject of a specia! intercession 
at a recent prayer-meeting; but at this 
summons to show why he should not 
be utterly condemned for contempt of 
church, he straightened himself, looked 
the elder man in the eye, and answered : 
“Very well, sir, if you say so, I’ll be 
there.”’ . 
Guthrie’s main reason for calling the 
interloper out to church was that during 
these weeks he had thought of many 
more effective things which might be 
hurled at him, and the sermon was pretty 
well devoted to the shortcomings of a 
certain fool who had flouted the faith 
of his fathers and gone west into heathen 
lands. Atlas received the charge almost 
smiling, with that look under his eye- 
lashes of an inner light or knowledge 
which fascinated and daunted the duller 
witted. Roma, shivering in her seat, 
dreaded the collision which she thought 
must follow. But young Cleaverage had 
learned better ways of fighting for his 
own. At the close of the sermon, he asked 
and received permission to make a few 
remarks. Instead of rising in his place 
to address the congregation, he walked 
the length of the room and took his stand 
on the low platform that served for pul- 
pit. Guthrie sullenly stepped down and 
seated himself in the amen corner, un- 
willing to endure the withering com- 
parison of standing beside the younger 
man, yet quite unconscious of that fact. 
“Friends, kinsmen, and _ neighbors,”’ 
Atlas opened in unknowing plagiarism of 
a greater speech. At the first word the 
houseful felt the thrill of the unexpected. 
That he should begin, unhurried, un- 
abashed, without singsong or gesticula- 
tion, to address them as he might if they 
had met him on the open road, riveted 
their attention ; the stature, strength, and 
beauty of the man, and first and last the 
deep, bell-like timbre of his voice, held 
and swayed them. 
“T aint here to defend myself against 
old charges or new,” he said, half smil- 
ingly. “Time has cleared my name of 
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mighty near all I was blamed with. You 
all know who poked Brother Guthrie 
with a stick through a crack durin’ the 
big meetin’ in this church two years ago. 
I reckon you can guess, yet nobody says 
much about it, seein’ the man’s dead, who 
it was that shot through the church- 
house door at Shiloh. As for the story of 
my playin’ cards all night in the loggin’ 
camp, that’s neither here nor there; | 
was run out from this neighborhood by 
tales that seemed to be hurtin’ somebody 
else worse than they could ever hurt me 
—an’ I was a fool to go. Nor I’m not 
goin’ to apologize to you for never havin’ 
been baptized, neither. I’ve lived out yon 
where there’s room for men of my re- 
ligion, and a free life for all, and if I 
hadn’t got to honin’ for something I’d 
left behind me, I reckon I’d been livin’ 
there yet.” 

Roma bent low her head over the 
hands close-gripped in her lap. The color 
ebbed swiftly from cheek and lip and 
abruptly returned when Guthrie rose, put 
forth a shaking hand, and interrupted 
the discourse. 

“Oh, no,” objected Atlas, coolly 
“You’ve had your say, Brother Guthrie. 
Leave it to the folks now. If they want 
me to hush and set down, I will.” 

The easy confidence of this proposi- 
tion won the instant suffrages of a peo- 
ple who prize courage above everything. 
Of the entire assembly, Roma only could 
follow the speaker’s thought, and she 
less by reasoning than by the answering 
leap and thrill of kindred instinct. At no 
point did the round of their contracted 
lives touch the greater circle, which he 
now tried to make real to them; yet they 
were eager to hear. It was not his state- 
ments which charmed and carried them 
with him, for they were incapable of log- 
ical thought and set no value upon it. It 
was not the interest of a novel point of 
view, for novelty is anathema through- 
out the region. It was the sense of sweep- 
ing, elemental occurrence—of winged 
life—of wind and rain, and snow and 
hail in the hothouse, which startled and 
enthralled them. 

“Go on, Brother!” cried three or four 
men at once; and Guthrie sank back in 
his place silenced: whipped out in his 
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own kennel, ashamed for his congrega- 
tion, and jealous of the figure he cut be- 
fore his young wife. 

Atlas spoke at length of his life in the 
West, his longing for the mountains (one 
heart beating with guilty rapture guessed 
what that longing meant) ; and finally 
asked his old friends to come forward 
and shake hands with him. They were 
moving up by twos and threes, all sing- 
ing, Cleaverage’s clear baritone leading 
the tune, while the little windows shook 
to the clang, when the preacher came to 
an understanding that his meeting had 
been fairly taken away from him. 

It was Roma herself who had to re- 
mind him with a soft touch on his 
shoulder that it was time for the formal 
dismissal of church. 

His bearing at home during the en- 
suing weeks was hard for a wild young 
creature like Roma to endure. All day he 
sat brooding in his big chair on the porch 
and allowed the farm work to lie. The 
mantle of dignity seemed to fall from 
him, leaving him a sulky, irritable, old 
man. Once when the girl could endure it 
no longer, she flung out at him in reply 
to some bitter taunt of his own. 

“Is that yo’ religion?” she asked. “At- 
las Cleaverage has mo’ good will in his 
little finger than you have in yo’ whole 
body. Is that yo’ religion?” 

He turned upon her with a sort of 
snarl. ‘You mad at me because I don’t 
fellowship with that there—that—” The 
fit epithet was wanting in his vocabulary, 
and he went on: “I shake hands with no 
man that’s got neither beliefs nor prin- 
ciples—that’s not even a- member of any 
church!’ But after a heart-sick pause he 
added, staring down at the floor, “I may 
be a mighty ill somebody to live with, but 
I think a heap o’ you, girl.” 

“IT know hit,” she answered scarcely 
above her breath. 

She did know it, and to her cost, for 
every day it was coming more bitterly 
home to her that she had sold her birth- 
right of young love and a mate of her 
own feather; bartered it for ignoble 
peace, for a cook-stove, a lamp-shade, an 
organ with a square of mirror let into 
the top. And from this time on Atlas 
inevitably strode into her dreams and her 











waking thoughts, strong and vivid, a 
creature of sun and earth and air, the em- 
bodiment of the life from which she was 
shut out. 
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So passed the summer ; and the season 
drew nigh when the great migratory in- 
stinct should again send the wild birds 
South across half a world. It chanced 


that Boaz Guthrie was much from home ~ 


about this time ; the young wife was idle, 
thrown upon her own resources, and this 
perhaps was not well. Returning from 
an appointment at the head of Se- 
quatchie Valley one day, the preacher 
found his cabin shut and locked, and 
Roma gone. There was no message nor 
writing left for him, but inquiry among 
the neighbors soon showed that she had 
fled with Atlas Cleaverage in his wagon, 
the pair striking out across country. 

Guthrie lost no time in determining 
his course of action. Was he, after all, 
so greatly surprised at the outcome of 
things? Had he not, from the first, 
looked for just this? He had married a 
wife less than half his age, on impulse, 
as most men marry; yet with him the im- 
pulse ripened to a passionate attachment 
—that almost embittered devotion of the 
old for what is young, and full of life, 
and beautiful. Now his faith taught him 
no scruples against vengeance, nor did 
his church “think strange” of his armed 
pursuit. Atlas and Roma had a week’s 
start ; but at first he did not grudge them 
a day of it, deeming the cumbrous wagon 
easily traced. 

Where love and tenderness must carry 
a little home of comfort with them, 
naked and single vengeance could follow 
swiftly unincumbered. Taking only his 
gun, a shirt or two, and what ready 
money he could get together, from camp 
to camp, by creek and gap and break and 
ford, across Sequatchie County and up 
through the Cumberlands into Kentucky, 
Guthrie followed. But he was delayed by 
one mischance and another—a rumor of 
change in the wagon’s course, a strain of 
Buckeye’s withers, a flood where Atlas 
had forded safely the day before, an in- 
vitation hardly to be refused, to preach 
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in return for hospitality; and the sixth 
week found him still on the trail. 

Whither were the fugitives heading? 
To the coast? Was it their plan to sell 
the team and wagon there and take pas- 
sage on a ship? The thought staggered 
Guthrie, for to the mountaineer’s con- 
sciousness the world beyond the water 
looms almost as dim and unreal a shadow 
as it was to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
his land. No; more likely Atlas was 
tending toward the place of his child- 
hood near the Carolina border. There 
might be some fastness of the ranges 
known to him alone, some little val- 
ley enclosed by walls of rock, some “jug” 
cave defensible by one against an army. 
That the pair he pursued might be in 
mere, aimless, mallard flight, wing and 
wing, snatching each day’s delight from 
under the sword, did not occur to Guth- 
rie. 

The strain told on his years; but he 
lessened the distance between himself 
and the team by a little almost every 
day. At the same hour when he camped 
miserably in Kell’s Cove on what he be- 
gan to fear was a blind trail, Atlas, only 
five miles away across the range, was 
purchasing a coop of a dozen chickens 
from a huckster, because Roma said she 
must have better food. 

That huckster met Guthrie next morn- 
ing, and replied to the haggard stran- 
ger’s question : 

“Why, yo’ man mout a-been in with a 
gang o’ traders that come thro’ here with 
a string o’ mules three-fo’ days back. 
You mout ast some o’ these-yere folks 
livin’ along the road ’at seed ’em.go by. 
I did meet a feller’n ’is wife yen side the 
ridge, but they was settlers here. They 
wasn’t gwine to’ds the coast. He ‘lowed 
he aimed to put ’em up a shack some’ers 
hereabout. Couldn’t a-been yo’ man, I 
don’t reckon ?” 

“No,” said the preacher, never guess- 
ing how Atlas could have altered his 
plan overnight. He thought it not un- 
likely that the pair should have joined 
the traders’ camp for better protection, 
the more as they must be nearly penniless 
by this time, and Atlas’ skill of horse- 
flesh might in such case stand him in 
good stead. He made inquiries as the 
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huckster had suggested, and was told 
that there had indeed been a couple 
among the “gypsies” answering the de- 
scription he gave. 

He overtook the traders at Nashville. 
Ihere, in the jockey-lot, sick with disap- 
pointment at having wasted weeks on 
this false scent, he collapsed with “the 
winter fever.”” His mind, fiery with the 
lust of vengeance, was wearing out his 
body; and through the long weeks when 
he lay “tended on” with rough kindness 
in the gypsy camp, it haled him back 
upon the track and showed him pitilessly 
where he had played the fool in passing 
by the squatters of whom the huckster 
had told him. It was mid-winter when, 
disregarding all remonstrance, he again 
took the road. 

Back into the Cumberlands he headed, 
clamoring upon the only God he knew 
for that wild and blundering justice 
which was his sole notion of Right; but 
every mile and every moment put behind 
him set his revenge further away. Al- 
though his heart was still hot, it began 
to be that he was pursuing a phantom. 
The constant endeavor to reach an un- 
derstanding, in order to forecast the fu- 
gitive’s probable course, unwittingly 
bred something like sympathy with his 
enemy’s mind. For weeks he had con- 
tinually asked himself, “Now, if I was 
Atlas, what would I do, and where would 
I go?” That this persistent question must 
result in some harmony and consequent 
final agreement between pursuer and 
pursued he had not the insight to fore- 
see. He could not realize that under his 
anger, day by day, his purpose was ebb- 
ing fronr him. 

After all, were they not kin by birth- 
place and tradition? Had Atlas been 
quite incapable of religious passion, he 
could not have so overpowered and hu- 
miliated the preacher that day in church. 
And had Guthrie felt no stirrings of an 
untamed nature, he would never have 
been so determined to marry a madcap 
girl. 


ITI. 


Title-deeds in the mountain-country 


read “from the bluff” and ‘‘to the bluff ;” 
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but the bluff itself is, like roads and 
rivers, Public Domain. Atlas had, in 
common with many mountaineers, an in- 
distinct and limited knowledge of law, 
but an unbounded faith in the Govern- 
ment’s good will towards men; it was 
perhaps with some idea of placing 
himself and Roma under Government 
protection that, when she could go no 
farther, he chose their habitation, like 
an eyrie, half way up the mountain-wall. 
The great cave at Wolf-Pen Gap had 
hidden many a refugee aforetime: the red _ 
man, or those who fled from him, scouts 
and spies of older wars; now it became 
shelter of this wild pair during the first 
frosts and storms of the year. But ere 
winter locked the Gap, Atlas sold the 
team and wagon, and managed to erect 
a tiny cabin on the wide-arched ledge at 
the cave’s mouth. He worked now and 
then, when the weather permitted, for a 
farmer in the valley, walking to his toil 
before day,and carrying provisions home 
on his back at night. At other times he 
fished and hunted and trapped. Their 
walls were half covered with drying 
pelts. Roma broiled venison and trout 
and pheasant over four stones in the 
middle of the hut, since there was neither 
floor nor chimney to their dwelling. The 
smoke-escape was an opening in the roof. 

It was the life of their dreams—of 
their dreams. And yet, dreams have a 
cynical trick of coming true, clipped, 
shorn, presenting the semblance and de- 
nying the substance. Roma had said to 
her companion in the first day’s ride: 

“T do love you, Atlas; but if ever you 
tech me ag’in my will, I'll leave ye; I 
b’lieve I could kill ye for hit I’d never 
look on your face again.” 

And now, at the end of their wander- 
ings, she was farther from him than ever. 

A flaming autumn had swept the 
mighty slopes, and the long rains fol- 
lowed, extinguishing the last sparks of 
the splendid conflagration. November 
handed them over, along with the wood- 
land creatures, to the hungry winter; 
but unlike their lesser brothers in fur and 
feathers, this pair was cut off from even 
a diminished natural food-supply. Then 
one blow after another was dealt them 
by the weather: it turned warm to rain, 
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turned cold to snow, and cleared with a 
sunshine that only mocked their eyes 
through the glittering air. They ate food 
that neither had ever before tasted, things 
they had dreamed unfit for human con- 
sumption. The mountains towered about 
them pitiless as if built of white metal ; 
the valleys might be open, but at that al- 
titude the snow lay thick. All day, in the 
frozen forest, stripes of blinding silver 
changed places with shadows of steel. 

And yet from this strange companion- 
ship, the love that was in them, the wild 
free zest for happiness that was com- 
mon to both, wrung a taste of joy. The 
home in the cave’s throat was a nest of 
kindly human warmth. In the long even- 
ings, by the torches and the red hickory 
blaze, they achieved a dear comradeship 
in spite of the sword Roma had laid be- 
tween them. They sang together, all the 
songs they knew—old ballads handed 
down by word of mouth for centuries, 
and new ones, quite as wild, of their own 
composition and rhyming. And _ they 
talked, like Indians, in voices low and 
even as the rain upon their roof, with 
long intervals of meditation. Roma, at 
least was happy. The dull emptiness of 
her other life was a thing of the past. 
Atlas could always interest her with 
tales of hunting, herding, or trading. His 
keen humor, and the swift, strong, level 
action of his mind, even more than his 
grand build and strength, made him 
seem bigger and freer than other men. 
She felt she could have gone with him to 
any fate. 

The man, taught a little in life’s 
school, kept wondering how it would all 
end, hearkening ever for the footstep of 
that change which would put a stop to 
the strange, impossible situation. But 
even so it was unexpectedly that the 
avenger came upon them. 

Guthrie, circling where he lost the 
trail months ago, heard of the couple 
keeping house in the cave, and in the face 
of a sleet-storm walked, from the valley 
farm, up a path which Buckeye could not 
travel. He knew better than to attempt 
such a journey at such a time ; everything 
was against him: failing strength, bad 
footing, wind and weather ; the paths ob- 
literated, and at best a way he did not 
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know; but there was that in him that 
drove him forward. 

The rain, freezing as it fell, thickened 
on every twig until the trees hung heavy 
with their burden, groaning aloud as the 
strain neared the breaking-point. Now 
and then a sapling bowed slowly to earth, 
or a big branch snapped like a shot in 
the tense stillness. He wandered, stumb- 
ling and sliding, along the talus of the 
bluff, where hand-hold and _ foothold 
were varnished with ice. It was too late 
to turn back even had he wished, and he 
would not relinquish the gun that ham- 
pered him dangerously. The low sun 
broke through the clouds as he scram- 
bled, and for a moment the forest flamed 
with more jewels than Aladdin’s garden. 
In the fading light he saw the clouds run 
scattering, driven by the whistling 
scourge of the wind that now began to 
search his vitals. The preacher was wet, 
sick, and disheartened. But at last he de- 
scried, on the heights above him, a mov- 
ing light as of a pine torch carried in 
some one’s hand. 

Relieved that he had not passed the 
Gap in the dark, he began to climb heav- 
ily, this way and that, over the rocks. Al- 
most impossible, he knew, was the ascent 
as he had attempted it. There was only 
one pass here, and how was he to find it 
in this black-diamond night? Still he 
climbed. It was his intent to burst open 
the door and cover the hut’s interior 
with his gun. 

But he was not destined to enter so. 
Quite near the cabin a young tree, loosely 
rooted in a crevice overhead, heavy now 
with the storm’s burden of icy despair, 
let go and crashed down upon him, 
breaking what bones he could not tell, 
and burying his gun. Because his knife 
still remained to him he ground the suf- 
fering between his teeth. Slowly he freed 
himself, and dragged his broken and 
nearly exhausted body to the cabin door. 
Here, lying in the withering cold, he 
raised himself at cost of torture to a 
chink from which the firelight issued ; 
and he could see. 

Roma, thinner and yet more lovely 
than he remembered her, sat by the fire 
with something in her lap. The heart of 
the watcher leapt at sight of the tender- 
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ness in her face, and leapt again, as she 
bent to the little bundled thing she held. 

For the first time he wished that he 
had not come. 

He could not see Atlas Cleaverage from 
where he lay; the bit of warm, smoky 
brightness held only mother and child, 
like a madonna in a niche; but the 
man’s voice came out to him shaken with 
strong feeling. 

“T can’t stand this no longer,” Atlas 
was saying, evidently in continuance of 
a conversation. “I tried to leave you oncet 
before, honey—the time I was out hunt- 
in’ for so long you lowed I was killed. 
[ said to myself hit was nothing but a 
torment to live with you this way; but 
I found hit was a worse torment to think 
you might be sufferin’ an’ me not here 
to do my part. I had to come back. I 
can’t leave ye; I can’t live on with ye 
this way. I don’t know what to do. If 
there was any neighbors, or if I was 
fixed to provide ahead for you and the 
little feller until such time as Boaz 


Guthrie could git here, I’d go back and 
giveanyself up. I’ve studied a heap about 
it, an’ that seems to me the only way.” 


“T don’t want to go back,” said Roma 
gently, glancing across the fire to some 
point out of Guthrie’s view. 

“T don’t believe,’ the man continued, 
in a voice that shivered with feeling, 
“that people ever get what they want in 
this world.” 

“T believe that if they be patient and 
do the best they know, they’re liable to 
get something better in place of it,” she 
answered half musingly. 

“T never wanted anything on earth but 
you, Roma,” burst out the man’s deep 
tones; “you know that; and you're not 
mine—you never have been. I see iow 
you never will be. And nothing could 
ever take your place.” 

The listener outside sank down un- 
conscious. When he came to himself he 
was lying in the hut on a bed of pine 
boughs and blankets, and Roma was 
chafing his hands while the baby 
miaowed faintly from another couch. 

“Let me see hit,” were the preacher’s 
first feeble words. “‘Mine,” he whispered 
to the top of the downy head. “Pore lit 
tle soul—mine!” 
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They gave him whisky and an atro- 
cious liquor of boiled pork rinds as the 
best they had. All the next four days, 
while the pass was chained with sleet, 
he lay with eyes closed or watching 
Roma and his child. Atlas was out of 
ammunition; but coming on Guthrie’s 
gun tangled in the branches of the fallen 
tree, he dug. it out and with it killed 
some rabbits, that the injured man might 
have broth. Yet as he lay, tended upon 
faithfully by these two whom he had 
come to destroy, tasting the nature of 
their life and beliefs as would never have 
been otherwise possible, Boaz Guthrie 
felt his end draw near on steady foot. 

“Sing something,” he whispered once’; 
and Roma sang a favorite of his, “One 
Day Nearer Home ;” but at its close he 
only said, “No—some o’ yore kind 0’ 
songs—somethin’ you like.” 

So she sang to him of the ‘“Ladye 
Bright” and of ‘‘Wearie’s Well,” and 
the ballad of “Roma” for which she was 
named. When he lay quietly listening, 
she ventured on love-songs quaint and 
foolish with wild minors of refrain. 
Whether they carried aught of meaning 
to the dying man she could not tell. 
Tears gathered in her eyes as she sang. 

Near the end Atlas, in answer to the 
reflection of a wish on the graying face, 
put out his hand. Guthrie took it and 
held it. 

“Yo’ fo’give me?” asked Cleaverage, 
choking. 

Guthrie’s quiet eyes went from one 
vivid young face to the other; they trav- 
eled about the smoke blackened interior 
of the rude nest Atlas had built for her. 

“IT wont say I forgive you two,” he 
whispered at length, ‘“‘beca’se I see some 
things different now. I don’t consider 
that you done far wrong; an’ I’m a goin’ 
whar a man travels lighter if he casts out 
hate. Send for a preacher whenever the 
ice melts, and have me buried right ; and 
if you will, best have him say yo’ cere- 
mony after mine.” 

He spoke no more. 

By and by a puff of wind shook open 
the rude door and sent the smoke and 
white ashes whirling about the hut. It 
was turning warmer; and the new day 
shone in upon them. 
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‘A particularly unclean grocery ’’ 


The Gods of a City Street 


BY MARION HILL 


e Pettison Twins,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. J. MOWAT 


iu was Saturday noon of an August 
day and the dining-room of the board- 
ing-house was hot and heavy with food 
smells, of which a great many were 
lingerers from past meals and not to be 
reputably accounted for by the viands 
actually on the table at the moment. 

The window-screens, which were sup- 
posed to shut the flies out and invite the 
air in, really performed opposite service, 
denying éntrance to the languid breeze 
and barring the exit of hordes of insects 
that crawled patiently across them in a 
dismal hunt for freedom ; those that had 
arrived at the limit of fly-hope were back 
on the table walking disconsolately over 
the bread and the stewed prunes or clus- 
tering on a sticky spot left on the cloth 
by Thursday’s syrup. 

As a concession to convention’s need 
of summer green, the good-natured land- 
lady kept her table graced with a pot of 
what she called a “fern,” but the fronds 
had all shriveled into bare spikes, ex- 
cept one which was shriveling as swiftly 


as it knew how and was looking very 
much like a wilted bit of parsley which 
had accidentally dropped from an ome- 
lette upon a dish of tooth-picks. 

Privately, the landlady thought that 
plants were tinsel compared to the solid 
beauty of her “boo-fay,” a huge yellow 
oak affair which erupted into fancy cups 
on brass racks and was magnificent with 
a platter painted in the likeness of a 
life-size gasping salmon—to say nothing 
of a pink salad-bowl with a vividly red 
lobster hooked coyly over the edge and 
yearningly peeping into its ever-empty 
depths. 

Around the table were seated a rather 
frayed elderly gentleman and several 
spruce young men and women, all unusu- 
ally leisurely over their meal, the day 
marking the first of the weekly half- 
holidays granted to employes by the 
down-town stores and offices during the 
year’s hottest months. These young peo- 
ple were in astonishingly smart apparel. 
The youths wore department-store suits 
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made resplendent, not to say individual, 
by the brightest of scarfs and the fanci- 
est of scarf-pins; and the girls, really 
painfully up-to-date as to gown, had 
their hair dressed in the most startling 
mode of the hour and displayed as much 
“jew’lry” as their liberal code considered 
“the proper thing.” And what these 
young people did not know of the mod 
ern proper thing was really not to be 
found in the Sunday newspaper. They 
were never as much behind the times as 
is the twelfth stroke of an honest clock 
at mid-day. As to their conversation, 
when it was not along the lines of re- 
freshingly gallant repartee, it was per- 
sonal. 

“She looks better now she’s gone from 
black mourning into white,” generously 
granted Miss Cantrell, the osteopath’s 
assistant, her elucidating glance upon one 
of two empty chairs at the table. 

The young men knew enough to keep 
quiet ; the old man didn’t. 

“Prettier, yes ; not better. She’s as pale 
as a—as a rose,” he said. He was Mr. 
Gibbs, the collector. What he collected 
was laundry. 

“New kind of rose?” inquired Miss 
Cantrell tartly. It is a peculiarly general 


fact that one can easier praise a rival 


than hear that rival praised. 

“A white rose,’ explained old Mr. 
Gibbs patiently and thoughtfully. 

At this, pretty Miss Nellie Brett, of 
the jig-saw puzzle counter, who was al- 
ways admiringly referred to as a “per- 
fect case,” and who consequently was 
full of wit, here nodded pointedly at the 
second empty chair. 

“*Nother goner on white roses,’ 
contributed vivaciously. 

The shouts of laughter which went up, 
although not malicious, were near enough 
to it to stir the landlady into champion- 
ing the absent. 

“And why shouldn’t he be?” was her 
stout demand. “She’s as nice a young 
lady as I ever see; and he’s certainly a 
elegant young gentleman.” 

“An iron foundry is a smudgy place 
for elegant young gentlemen,” criticised 
Mr. Murphy, a ribbon salesman, with 
perfume on his hair and dust on his 
knuckles. 


’ 


she 


“Well, he don’t never come smudgy 
to the table,” retorted the landlady. “And 
it’s not iron, it’s electric, which he shows 
his sense by taking a trade instead of 
a job, for in a few years he’ll be getting 
his forty dollars a week while folks I 
could name is still earning eight dollars 
and is laid off when work’s slack; so it’s 
a pity for her own sake that she don’t 
encourage him a bit; but no, she sits on 
him constant.” 

This last clause set the table into 
another of its refined shrieks in the midst 
of which the two under discussion entered 
and took their places. 

“She” was Dora Lindsay, a girl who 
had grown up in a country parsonage 
until, orphaned, she had been forced into 
the city to earn her living by giving 
music lessons; and “he” was Gilbert 
Ward, a big, buoyant young fellow in 
whom brain, brawn, and good-looks were 
most judiciously and evenly mingled, 
city-bred through generation upon gener- 
ation. These two had not walked home 
together; no, indeed; but Ward’s win- 
dow commanding a view of the front 
gate, he was able to arrive at the table 
whenever he deemed auspicious. 

The coiffured young ladies were abso- 
lutely at a loss to understand his em- 
barrassed infatuation for a girl who 
wore last year’s gowns, parted her hair 
in the middle, owned no piquancies of 
slang or coquetry, talked book-talk, and, 
in spite of a musical education, could 
not play the Hop-toad Two-step to save 
her life. 

Now if truth is to be told, Gilbert 
Ward, before the advent of quiet Miss 
Lindsay, had been somewhat of a Hop- 
toad Two-stepper himself. Young, 
friendly, needing amusement, he had put 
his own better standards carefully be- 
hind him, fearing they were but guide- 
posts to loneliness, and had, for a while, 
gotten along very gayly with these young 
girls, talking their kind of talk, jesting 
upon earnest things, had said what he 
was expected to say, had too often done 
what he was wanted to do, and in fact 
had earned very fully the comprehensive 
title they bestowed upon him of “a kill- 
ing jollier.” 

Then the black-gowned young music- 





In vain he studied the authors most often in her mention 


teacher had come, a shine of courageous 
earnestness in her eyes, sweet depths of 
resolve and reverence in her low voice, 
the soft grace of womanliness in every- 
thing she said and did. She reéstablished 
him. The daily sight of her brought him 
swinging back to his better self, but un- 
fortunately not in time to prevent him 
from stamping himself before her as 
certainly trivial and possibly unworthy. 

It seemed in vain that he studied the 
authors and topics most often in her 
mention, that he pored over ancient 
mythology and read the lives of musi- 
cians, that he forsook the parlor on Hop- 
toad nights and frequented it only when 


he heard her playing Henselt’s Spring 
Song (her longing heart was always back 
in the country even when music filled 
it), for in spite of all his heroic recon- 
struction work, she always seemed to be 
gently desirous of avoiding conversation 
with him—almost as if in the interest of 
health and sanity—much as she would 
have tried to keep the clean hem of her 
skirt from a muddy crossing. 

Yet she was as generously tolerant of 
him as she would have been of the cross- 
ing—merely commiserating conditions. 
The situation maddened him all the more 
because he saw in it the direct result of 
his own doing. 
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3ut he was not the kind that gives up 
without a campaign. 

Even this trick of his of coming to 
the table only when she did, was but one 
of a series of carefully planned exhibits 
by which he tried to show her that the 
“perfect cases” with the wide, wide heads 
of hair and the gold chains were no 
longer attractions to him. 

“The incurable ward,’ commented 
Miss Brett, under her breath. 

Her side-partner was convulsed. Gil- 
bert Ward certainly was in the last 
stages. Miss Brett had _ successively 
christened him “the dangerous ward” 
and “the violent ward.” 

In spite of his obvious defection from 
their ranks, he was such a likable chap 
that he cheered everybody up by merely 
appearing. Under his able supervision, 
the laughter and talk kept up unflag- 
gingly even to, and through, prune time. 
Each had learned to eat the Saturday 
prunes ; it was the only way of prevent- 
ing them from appearing as Sunday’s 
dessert under a blanket of cornstarch 
custard with a thin counterpane of 
frothed white of egg or top. 

Dora Lindsay was the only one who 
seemed unaffected by Ward’s contagious 
good humor—which was all for her bene- 
fit anyhow. Her pale listlessness visibly 
appealed to the sympathies of the men 
around the table. It did not seem right, 
to any of them that that sort of girl 
should have to toil for her living. 

She and the fern both seemed to be- 
long to the cool seclusion of woods and 
seemed to be faring equally badly at the 
hands of the city. 

A comprehending tenderness filled her 
eyes with pity as she leaned forward and 
poured the contents of her water-glass 
upon the sorry sprig. 

“You seem all in,” said Mr. Gibbs 
kindly, taking note of the fact that her 
pale face was paler than usual and that 
there were dark hollows under her eyes 
that even the brightness of her white 
dress could not relieve. “Kids been try- 
ing to-day?” 

“No, Mr. Gibbs, the children are al- 
ways kind,” she said. “I think it is I who 
have been trying. The intense heat makes 
me irritable.” 


“Vou don’t go out enough,” said Mr. 
Murphy gloomily. He had often and 
vainly tried to overcome this trait. 

“The city is such a lonely place to 
walk in,” she now protested. 

“If the city’s lonesome what’s .the 
country?” demanded Miss Cantrell. 

“Oh, so full of pleasant things!’ In 
her mind she was back among the fields. 

Gilbert Ward’s spirits dropped heav- 
ily. She wanted to get forever from the 
city, and he—well, his heart was set 
upon ultimately asking her a question 
whose favorable answer would chain 
her for life to the place she shrank from. 

“Things!” probed Miss Cantrell sus- 
piciously. 

“Ves ; fair things to look at, fair things 
to think of; poet-lore and legends of 
nymphs and fauns and gods and god- 
desses. One cannot possibly be lonely in 
the country, the very dryads in the trees 
peep out and nod to one. And the lovely 
names that crowd into the mind—Ceres, 
Aurora, Pomona, Flora, Persephone.” 

Dora Lindsay was shyly excited by 
now, and she was wretchedly self-con- 
scious, too, aware of the amused glances 
which were passing around her. It was 
sheer loyalty to her theme that made her 
keep on. 

“Why, every season brings its poetry 
with it and every flower its story ; Daphne 
comes with the laurels, you know; and 
then there’s Hyacinthus, and Narcissus. 
And one thinks of the beautiful slain 
Adonis whenever one sees an anemone. 
I miss these things all so much that I 
would think myself extremely silly if 
I did not remember that Wordsworth 
missed them, too. You know what he said 
—that he wanted to be a pagan, in order 
to: 


” 


‘Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn, 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.’ ” 


The poignant longing in her tone 
stifled the laughter. Then— 

“Did he feel that way only in one 
spot or all over?” asked Miss Brett, 
skillfully bringing the talk back into the 
present. 








Mowsf, 


How much farther to, well—Olympus ? ” 


“Nothing doing for your complaint, 
Miss Lindsay,” diagnosed Mr. Murphy. 
“You wont find any gods lying around 
loose down-town, you can bank on that.” 

Gilbert Ward parted his lips as if in 
contradiction, but closed them again. 
What he had to say was for one person 
alone. And as soon as they arose from the 
table he said it—a little nervously—to 


that 
stairs. 

“Miss Lindsay, will you go for a walk 
with me?” 

With her hand on the newel-post, she 
turned and thoughtfully looked at him. 
A wish to accept brightened in her eyes 
for a moment but died reluctantly out; 
she was constantly striving to kill her 


person, at the foot of the hall- 
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liking for this reliant young man, who, 
among other fearful things, referred to 
Ruskin as “‘a mouthy buffer.” 

“No; though I thank you very much,” 
she said faintly, conscious that she was 
making the afternoon one long regret. 
“I think it is too hot—and I am very 
tired—not bright enough company for 
you, Mr. Ward.” 

He realized perfectly the unconscious 
meaning: that her gayety was not his 
brand of gayety, and the hurt to his pride 
brought a color that tinged his cheek. 
But he persisted humbly: 

“Please come; I want to show you, 
if I may, the gods of a city street.” 

“The gods of a city street!” 

The words arrested her, and accep- 
tance hurried gladly back into her glance, 
which she had the brave grace to make 
apologetic. 

“You are kind to let me change my 
mind. I will go.” 

He was not surprised that she contin- 
ued on her way upstairs, for he knew 
her too well to think she would go out 
bare headed and bare handed, as easy 
custom permitted. When she rejoined 
him in the street, his appreciation gave a 
big, glad jump within him: she was so 
different from the most, so heavenly dif- 
ferent! In plain white, hatted and gloved 
like a Christian (so he put it) she was 
a “comfort” to walk around with. 

It was to no pleasant parkway that he 
led her, but into a dingy thoroughfare 
of work and workers, along which she 
walked beguiled by his elated chatter 
into unthinking content until the very 
squalor around her recalled to her the 
alleged object of their outing, and she 
asked, 

“How much farther to, well—Olym 
pus?” 

“No farther.” 

He stopped. Panting life was much 
in evidence. Every doorstep held a hot 
and unwashed crowd. On the next block 
was the foundry where each day he 
worked, and to his familiar ear there 
already came the rhythmic heart-beats of 
its mighty engine. 

“Here!” 

Her tone lacked conviction. 

“Here, Miss Lindsay, to-day, as in 


olden time, the great gods are massed 
wherever the fight is fiercest. That’s their 
business—to be where they’re needed. 
Now, what is this we’re standing near?” 

“The unsightliest possible thing—a 
telegraph-pole.” 

“A caduceus of Mercury, the messen- 
ger of heaven. To one mortal he says: 
‘A child is born,’ to another, ‘A child is 
dead,’ to a third: ‘Fortune is on its 
way ;’ to all something of awe and im- 
port. Your Mercury was a myth, Miss 
Lindsay ; this one of mine is real. Right 
now above our heads the actual mes- 
sages are flying like unseen birds. We 
don’t have to imagine them. And what, 
to you, is that on the corner there?” 

“A particularly unclean grocery, Mr. 
Ward.” 

“With a window full of cracked wheat. 
That’s the point—wheat; the throne of 
Demeter. Out in the country old lady 
Demeter,” he checked himself in a hor- 
rified hurry, “the goddess Demeter idles 
over fields of grain; here she busies her- 
self with the transportation of healthful 
food for the children. A sensible switch. 
There’s many a scientist right now pull- 
ing a flower apart who’d be better em- 
ployed botanizing among the babies.” 

“Botanizing among the babies? You 
use an odd term.” 

“But not so far out of the way, 
now is it, Miss Lindsay? Babies are kind 
of like little flowers—bobbing up from 
everywhere, some gorgeous and some not, 
but all nice. I don’t like to hear them 
called ‘kids.’ ” 

“Nor I,” she said swiftly. “Nor I.” 

And unless it was his hopeful fancy, 
she seemed to hold herself less aloof. 

This spiritual approach was soon 
turned to a literal one, for she pressed 
against his arm in a sudden swerve out 
of the zigzagging path of a drunkard 
being led home by a patient woman. 

“And how does your optimism color 
that?” asked Dora Lindsay, drawing 
aside again. 

“The modern Edipus,” said Ward, 
following the sorry picture with under- 
standing compassion in his glance. “Edi- 
pus, self-blinded by his own madness, 
an outcast in the world except for— 
Antigone.” 





‘*The Falace of Vulcan Mr. Ward” 
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Then, on a hunt for brighter things, 
he said: 

“Look at that row of trolley poles. 
Around each there plays and peeps and 
dodges a sunny-faced urchin. The poles 
were trees once. And the dryads are with 
them still, you see.” 

Taking her gradually onward to the 
foundry, Ward translated every common 
object they passed into mythical imag- 
ery: the Fates, the Graces, Ganymede, 
Hebe, he found successively in the mov- 
ing throng, as he found the golden jave 
lins of Apollo in the long rays of the 
declining sun, and the silver arrows of 
Diana in the paler glint from the moon’s 
crescent. And when the wind made sud- 
den rude harmony in the tangle of wires 
overhead : 

“Listen!” he cried triumphantly. “The 
pipes of the deathless Pan, even here!” 

So that when the groaning, sweating 
foundry was reached, its sleepless engine 
panting, its low roof weirdly dazzling 
by reason of the swinging blue bars of 
live electricity, its dim tireless shapes 
moving constantly to and fro in organ 
ized coéperation, she met it without re- 
pulsion and her friendly intuition gave it 
the name he wished : 

“The palace of Vulcan, Mr. Ward!” 

“Lit by the lightnings of Jove!” 

It was wonderful happiness to him 
to have her there where he could ex 
plain it to her—a dream so often 
dreamed, and now come true! And no 
longer humble nor hesitating, but com- 
pletely master of himself and of his 
tongue, he put vividly before her the 
details of his chosen life-work, striving 
always to picture the idea that wherever 
dignity of purpose and honest applica- 
tion were, there, too, was all of hero- 
ism, all of romance. 

“Even those old Pagans knew it, Miss 
Lindsay, for they gave lame Vulcan the 
gift of Venus for his wife!” 

Choking at his own audacity, Ward 
raced away from this phase of the af- 
fair without even daring to steal a look 
at her to see how she took it. 

After exhausting his stock of gods, he 
introduced a few demigods and heroes, 
comparing the dynamo to Prometheus 
bound in the service of mankind, the 


vastness of its influence to the magic 
strength of Hercules. 

“And I can’t remember any more,” 
he concluded. 

“Remember ?” she asked. 

“T’ve been studying this up for weeks,” 
he honestly confessed. “I hope I did 
well. I didn’t try any of those Valhalla 
freaks but just stuck to the Its of Olym 
pus.” } ‘ 

Upborne on classic wings lent by the 
general occasion, the words “freaks” and 
“Its” slipped harmlessly by her. 

“You did more than well,” she said re- 
wardingly, her face bright with interest, 
her manner warmly responsive to the 
ardent influence of his young compan- 
ionship. She had had her happy hour 
and showed it. 

“Exploited the whole push, didn’t I ?” 
he urged breathlessly, her smiling com- 
mendation going to his head. 

“Well, no,” she advised timidly. “You 
made no mention of some very important 
deities.” 

‘For instance?” he immediately chal- 
lenged. 

“For instance,’ she said after brief 
thought, “you have not shown me young 
Eros, the ever-boy, the rose-crowned god 
of Love.” 

His heart leaped up at the chance she 
had offered him, yet for one shocked mo- 
ment he wondered if she had meant to 
—helpful girls had not been foreign to 
his experience—but his swift searching 
of her face undeceived him blessedly, 
for the unconsciousness of a child was 
upon its pensive beauty. 

“Dora!” he cried with passionate 
roughness. ‘Don’t say I have not shown 
you Love! I thought he walked between 
and had us by the hand!” 

Startled, she raised her troubled glance 
to his and there in his eyes saw blind- 
ingly the boy-god’s darts of flame. 

“Oh!” she cried suddenly, making one 
glad movement towards him before she 
arrested herself, confused. 

“You may take your time about com- 
ing the rest of the way!” he allowed in- 
coherently. 

“Thank you,” she stammered shyly, 
too bravely truthful to pretend she did 
not understand. “Thank you. I will.” 
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artists 


Ganton is an immensely 
wealthy packer in the 
Union Stock Yards at Cl 
cago. He is only one de 
gree removed from the 
creatures he cuts up and 
salts down in barrels. His 
ascendancy in the commer 
cial world has been gained 
by phenomenal _ industry, 
of purpose, sel f- 
deprivation, ruthless meth 
ods of competition, and 
complete lack of compas 
senerosity, or moral 
principle. He began at the 
bottom and worked his way 


wy 
SLOTIL, 


to the top, crushing, brib 
ing, or browbeating all who 
stood in his way. He is 
proud of his prosperity and 
\ for still greater 
power. He is, in short, the 
old stage-father of conven 
tional melodrama applied 
to a specific vocation. 
Like that same old stage- 


father, troubles overtake 
7 


him. He has a son who, af 
ter graduation from college, 
develops finer sensibilities 
and, less rugged than his 
business fiber, 
re compas 

ls. A clash 

old 

new 

must 


J | . 
old busi 
titors, 


entless 


of iron still 
refuses to sanction the marriage. The girl 
in this specific case is JJ/ay Keating, 
whose parent old Ganton hounded to 
suicide. Her sister is engaged in a liason 
with Laurence Delaney, a bankrupt spec- 
ulator. For the convenience of the story 
he is a friend of the younger man. Thus 
does the plot thicken and curdle! 
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nelegantly, “nit!” For old Ganton and who gathers his erring son to his breast 
hn Wilton, both directors in the cop and the innocent woman he has insulted 
ner concern, get together and, each for and maligned to his knee, and smooths | 
s private revenge, pass the expected 
lividend. Consternation! 


ment! Ruin! 


t 
I I 


It requires the whole of IVi/7 Ganton’s 


nterest in the packing 
ompanv to make good 
Is debts. Old Ganton 
buys the holdings and 
kicks him out of the 
firm as ungrateful, in- 
competent, and unfit. 
Here the play might 
end and mean _ some- 
thing. But your com- 
mercial dramatist will 
not dismiss his audi- 
ence at so unpleasant a 
crisis, however logical 
it may be. Experience 
has taught him in what 
direction the dollars 


lie. In short, not writ- 


ing for his health 
alone, nor for the 
betterment of the 
national commercial 
system, he wants an 
other audience. And 
still another. 

So, in the last act, 
old Ganton must 
wither under the 
strain. His _ over- 
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Young Ganton dabbles 
shares on the advice of Delaney who, in hard heart must begin to beat errati- 
, has been led into the speculation by cally. And then he must suddenly trans 
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the rocky path of love by placing his 
millions in the control of the one who, 
a short time before, he has branded as 
an incompetent cub. 

I would that I were unsophisticated 
enough to accept this tale as gospel 
truth. But I cannot. 

I do, however, believe in Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. Emery, and I applaud their 
cleverness in spreading at least a veneer 
of life upon this clumsy old machine of 
id wires. In all its four acts 


wheels an 
there is only one scene that contains the 
essence of real drama. It occurs when 
Mr. Emery. as Delaney, comes to Gan 
fon’s greasy office and tremulously tells 
him of his utter moral and business fail 
‘e. An honest confession is good 
the soul. The candid avowal of his 
weakness strikes a responsive chord in 
the pig-sticking Croesus. It is a passing 
impulse which is entirely natural. Gan- 
ton ofters assistance to his caller. But it 
s no use: it has come too late! The 
other man knows now how deeply rooted 
is his inherent mendacity. He has not the 
ourage to try again. So he goes forth to 
die by his own hand. 
[ am thankful to Mr. Manners for 
hat one touch. It couldn’t possibly have 
from Mr. Eddy. It is only a pass 
g incident, but it almost makes really 
human characters of the two men—two 
flesh and blood personages in a colle 
tion of straw-stuffed puppets whom our 
connoisseurs of good breeding in the 1m 
maculate East can hardly accept as truly 
representative of Western commercial and 


: } 
+ { 
society | ( 


|\ the closing days of the theatrical 
ear, when even the legitimate plays 


which have shown the greatest tenacity 
of life, are giving way in rapid succes 
sion to the trifling diversions of the roof 


gardens, have come two genuine treats 
h 


for those patrons of the stage whose love 
of its art does not cl 
son. Sir Charles Wyndham, England’s 


if _ 


1ange with the sea 


actor-peer who, aside from his prestige as 
the dean of the English comedians, is 
held in admiration in this country for his 
services to the Union cause as a surgeon 
during the Civil War, has been fairly 
trapped during a flying visit to New 


York with his leading actress, Miss Mary 


} 


Moore, and forced to play a short season 
in Mr. Hubert Henry Davies’ charming 
comedy, ‘The Mollusc.” As if this rare 
event were not sufficient fillip of art at 
the year’s fag-end, Miss Julia Marlow 
and Mr. Edward H. Sothern have ri 
united, after a separation of two years, 
to revive again the leading characters of 
their Shakespearean repertoire. The 
union of these foremost native stars in 
the cause of the poetic drama is a happy 
augury for the future of dramatic art, 
since it has been announced that the new 
partnership is to be of three years’ dura- 
tion, and it i ractically settled that 
they will lead the stock company of the 
New Theater when that altruistic pro 
ject becomes an accomplished fact next 
November. 

The story of Sir Charles Wyndham’s 
unexpected occupation of the Empir« 
Theater is worth telling, for with it 
came the first employment of wireless 
telegraphy in the business-affairs of the 
stage. The blight which has fallen upon 
the London theaters this season gave the 
English actor-manager an opportunity to 
cross the ocean to see “The Blue Mouse,” 
which he intends to produce in one of 
his own houses next autumn. His jour 
ney from England was to have been his 
vacation, but it had hardly begun when 
Miss Maude Adams found it necessary 
to close her run in “What Every Woman 
Knows” at Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em 
pire Theatre in order to prepare for the 
pageant of “Joan of Arc,” in which she 
appeared during Commencement week in 
the Stadium of Harvard University. 

The idea of a supplementary season at 
the Empire with Sir Charles Wyndham 
as its star then occurred to Mr. Froh- 
man’s New York managers, and an in- 
vitation was dispatched by wireless. But a 
mistake was made in the name of his ship 
and the message had to be _ relayed 
through the ether from liner to liner for 
three days before it reached him. 

At last a reply came from the Coronia 
in mid-ocean that Sir Charles would 
greatly enjoy the experience of acting 
again in New York, but that, without his 
original London company, both he and 
Miss Moore considered the plan impos- 
sible 
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Mr. Sothern 
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that 


two mem- 
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post haste to New 
York on the sw ift 
Lus 
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that 
companion 
were on 
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and 
hat the perform- 
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an- 
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already 


New York press. 

I feel a keen 
personal satisfac- 
tion in the revival 

- “The Mol- 
lusc,” for the 
reason that at last 
theatre-goers in 
this country have 


Mr. Davie ¥ 
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Miss Marie Dressler and Chorus Girls in 
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charming little 
Come d y a d e- 
quately acted. 
Just a year ago I 
saw Sir Charles 
and Miss Moore 
in its 
roles of Tom 
Kemp and Mrs, 
Baxter, at the 
former’s 


leading 


London 
theatre, and 
wrote enthusiasti 
cally of the play 
in my correspond- 
ence to THE RED 
Book MAGAZINE. 
\ few months 
later the comedy 
was produced in 
New York 
M r. Joseph 
Coyne, a prema- 
turely promoted 
musical comedy 
actor, and Miss 
Alexandra Car 
lisle in the im- 
portant parts. It 
the most 
flagrant example 
F miscasting of 


with 


was 


recent season, 


to my great 


The Boy and the Girl” 
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chagr l ci Lie rcumstances 

t ny sur . Phe Mollusc’ went 
dl \ vy stages L | ss deat] 

Sir Charles irming and subtle per 
formance of / AK mp, Lin polished, 
alert, and CX] Litious Man of the world, 
portrayed \ e sure touches of fin 


ished art, together with Miss Mary 


Moore’s equally delightful impersonation 
of the amiably helpless, headstrong, and 
selfish J/rs. Baxter, who habitually 
chooses the path of least resistance until 
she nearly wrecks her domestic happi 


ness, have uncovered point after point of 
] ] 


umor, satire, and sentiment in the p 


ay 


pia) 
that were entirely hidden in its first 
\merican presentation. It has afforded 


the liveliest entertainment, even for those 
who saw it before with listless disinter 
estedness. | may be pardoned now, | 
hope, if I exultantly add: “I told you 
SO 


© describe Miss Marlowe's lovely 
S] ] ir I heroit 


akespe an heroines, in the per- 


formance of which there is no one to dis 

pute her leadership on the E:english speak 
| 

ng stage of the present day, and to relate 


the details of Mr. Sothern’s careful em 
bodiments of the opposite roles, would 
be to repeat again already twice-told 
tales, To the delight of thousands of 


in review 


playgoers they are now passing 
Juliet and Romeo, Viola and Malvo 
lio, Portia and Shylock, Ophelia and 


Hamlet, and Katherine and Petruchi 
They prove that Miss Marlowe is in 


the fullness of her artistic powers, and 
that in Mr. Sothern we have at least 
one actor Ww is fitted by predilection 
and intellectual zeal to portray the mas 
ter works of our classic dramatic art. 


temperature, the great 
Academy of Music has been filled to its 
last seat at every performance—a test 
monv of the capacity for intellectual en 
joyment on the part of playgoers and of 


the great and abiding love for Shake 
speare that survives in the American 


publi 


\V/ HEN one of the most perniciously 
active and, I have every reason to 
believe, most veracious of our joke 


th ago explained to 


or so ag 


smiths, a mon 


me that the construction machinery of a 


nusical comedy libretto consisted of a 
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“bottle of Scotch, a syphon, a box of ci- 
gars, and a bundle of comic paper files,” 
he spoke entirely without knowledge of 
“The Midnight Sons.”’ Had he any ink 
ling then of the marvelously contrived 
piece which Mr. Lew Fields has set up at 
the Broadway Theatre to beguile the 
long evening hours of this neatly baked, 
roasted and broiled—swept by ocean 
breezes, 1 don’t think !—metropolis, he 
would surely have added ‘‘a thousand 
feet of timber, a hundred weight of nails, 
a saw, and a hammer.” 

Certain it is that Mr. Fields has pro- 
vided a new terror for the musica! com 
edy ‘“‘angel,” and vastly complicated the 
agile art of blowing fantastic theatrical 
bubbles. The biggest stage-pictures in 
some of the silly-season shows, which 
only a season or two ago impressed us as 
“elaborate and expensive,’ would hardly 
serve as ‘“‘front scenes’ for this latest 
manifestation of managerial extrava 
gance. In the mazes of its carpentry 
might effectually be lost any one of the 
casts which we used to consider big. 

When Mr. Fields wishes to introduce 
a scene in the Hotel Insomnia, nothing 
short of the real thing satisfies him. You 
have it when the curtain goes up—long 
lines of tables with spotless napery and 
gleaming cutlery, concealed Viennese or- 
chestra, ceremonious waiters, popping 
corks, after-dinner speeches and all— 
and the hundred or more guests enjoying 
an hilariously glorious time. 

here is a Scene in a shoe-store. It isn’t 


painted on a back drop with a few make 
believe show-cases ; but it is a completely 
stocked establishment, calculated to turn 
a leather drummer green with envy and 
including, I dare say, a rubber heel de- 
partment. 

Some of the people who have been 
helping along the diaphanous plot must 
depart on the Honeymoon Express. You 
catch your last glimpse of them on the 
rear platform of a Pullman car whizzing 
away—with the aid of the cinemato 
graph and moving scenery—at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. 

The plot has rambled, meanwhile, 
into the Merri Murray Theatre. Up goes 
the curtain again, and spread before you 
is a complete playhouse, stage, orchestra 
pit, parquet, two balconies, half-a-dozen 
boxes, ushers, program boys and all— 
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ippeared as the Maid in a wonderful open-air production of the Schiller drama at 
Harvard University on Tuesday, June 22 
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s Vv musica medy first. He is 

Mr. Arthur Vogel His name does not 


those of Mr. Glen Macdonough, the lib 
rettist, and of Mr. Raymond Hubbell 
the composer, but it deserves to be more 
prominent than either, La | 

to Mr. Macdonough and Mr. Hubbell, | 


asides the architect of this mus 
} ly its 7 ] ea . 
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t nent story I wont VeT r\ 
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T) ] wale) t] 117) 1 nye Miss 

} 
Lotta Faust, who is as ] vy and clever, 
d Who da S aS OTa l \ is evel 
d the leading role and some of the bes 
1 1 

of songs ti np ) vant 


Ring now dominates everythin n the 
except the scenery—and the way 
she sings two Irish songs, “Rings on My 


Fingers” and ‘“Ejilvy” Riley.” almost 


makes her audience jump up.and dance. 
But Miss Faust manages to be a close 
second in “The Soubrette’s Secret” and 
“Carmen The Second.” 


Che midnight sons of the title are Mr. 
Joseph M. Ratliff, Mr. Harry Fisher, 
Mr. Denman Maley, and Mr. Fritz Wil 
liams. Their father is that chronic musi 
il comedy blusterer, Mr. George A. 
Schiller. Mr. Fisher is very amusing in 
a broadly comic part, and Mr. Fritz Wil 
liams. with his clean-cut comedy and 
unforced effervescence, is a positive 
idornment to the company. 

Mr. George Monroe gives one of his 


funny female impersonations his time 
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line impersonator of women who does 
not rouse in me a profound disgust, and 
he has a capital foil in Miss Lillian Lee, 
who can best be described by explaining 
as Mr. Joseph 
Weber but not quite as large around as 


+ 


that she is twice as lon 


a stove-pipe. 

Mr. Melville Ellis designed the sev 
eral hundred costumes in the show, and 
he also adds a capital number to the per 
formance by playing the intermesso from 
“Tales of Hoffman” on a minature pi 
ano, accompanied 
it tinkling doll-pianos 


ne 


: a 
UY SIX Paderewskiettes 


Mr. Hubbell’s music is neither very 


original nor alluring. His score, in fact, 
suggests a melodic crazy-quilt. Mr. Mac 
donough, the librettist. sets out with the 


dea of four youths, called the ‘“‘mid- 


night sons,” from their propensity to 


stay out late at night, who are put to 


work and compelled to “make good” by 
their millionaire father. But after merely 
‘Si his plot, after the 
ing fashion of musical comedy, 
takes wings and disappears. The dialogue 
does not quite scintillate, and what little 
here is of it only serves to link together 
Ities and SOngs. 

ing captures the longest laugh 
when, speaking of her automobile, she 
says: “Why, I always have two men on 
the box—a surgeon and a lawyer.” 


WHEN Sir Charles Wyndham, the 
i nglis] 


ish actor-manager, was told 
how, just before his arrival, the Lambs’ 
Club of New York, during its All-Star 
Gambol tour of six days, had earned 
$121,137 for its new clubhouse, he re 
fused point blank to believe the figures. 
And Sir Charles, English actor-peer 
though he is, obtained his start in the 
profession in this country, and knows 
something of the American people’s as 
tounding interest in the stage and its en- 
tertainers. 

This long-distance frolic of the coun 
try’s pet players was much exploited in 
the press while it was in progress. The 
unique performance they repeated eleven 
times in ten great cities within a single 
week, covering a stretch of nearly four 
thousand miles in a veritable rolling pal 
ace, is hardly a part of the record of 
“Some Dramas Of The Day.” But the 
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ountry will 
future without a 
enor 


no less than be 


} 
unt of the 


affords 


success. It 


] 


the resources of 


when put to the 


( dpe ra 


1 $32,600. \t matinees and 
rformances during the next 
Iden flood poured into the 


se: Hartford, $5,024 ; 
$7,600 : 


Washington, 


$10,054: Brooklyn, 


$18.000: 
} : ’ 
Di.Z i 


5: Cleveland, 


$8.100; Chicag 
$30,000. Reflect 
ch separati s these 
that the 
company 


1 


first record 
was 
father of 
a two-wheeled 
to barnstorm the Atti 
Truly the world moves 
whose work is its 
ibreast its progress. 

dually the se 

bran 

1 who, with 
of fifty members, 
arkable organizati 
would require more spa 


Indeed, it is 


every 


y disposal. 

one 
the mim 
list. 

| “first part” of 

illustrious “‘tam 

Mr. Ed 


1 


Harrigan, 
rew Mack, and Mr. 
famous “bones” as 

ns, Mr. Maclyn Ar 
io Martinetti, and Mr. 
and a no less sten- 
Mr. De Wolf 
sextette of the sable 
leading concert and 
‘dy celebrities as Mr. George 
Donald Brian. Mr. Wil 
Mr. Eugene Cowles, Mr. 
Mr. Joseph Miron—these 


itor than 
triple 

luded su 

musical com 
Hamlin, Mr 


liam Stuart 


Ritchie Ling, 


and a dozen others 
caliber. 

Mr. James ©’ Neill was 
Mr. De Wolf Hoppe r the 


thony, and Mr. William 


} 


melodic 


the Brutus, 
Ware An 
Muldoon, the 
ex-champion wrest Captain Of 
The Guard in the Forum Scene from 
“Julius Caesar.”” The noble Roman citi 
zens counted such emin 
Wilton Lackaye, Mr. Dustin Farnum, 
Mr. William Farnum, Mr. Maclyn Ar 
bucgkle, Mr. William Stuart Mr. 
Oscar M. Leiser New 
York’s best theatrical doctor. In the 
humble Roman mob were such dis 
tinguished playwrights as Mr. Augus- 
tus Thomas, Mr. Charles Klein, Mr. 
Edwin Milton Royle, Mr. A. Baldwin 
Sloane, Mr. Glen Macdonough, Mr. 
Henry Blossom, Mr. George Broadhurst, 
and Mr. Eugene Presbrey, and such 
prominent managers as Mr. David Bel 
asco, Mr. Abraham Erlanger, Mr. Jos 
eph Brooks, Mr. Joseph R. Grismer, Mr. 
William G. Smythe, Mr. Joseph Weber, 
and Mr. Lew Fields—these and twenty 
five stars who would scorn to have their 


r, the 


Citi 


ictors as Mr. 


and 


the latter being 


names printed in letters less than a foot 
high on the billboards. 

Phere was also a burlesque dress-re 
hearsal, entitled written by 
Mr. (seorge V. Hobart. | would hesitate 
to call it a very amusing item in the per- 
formance. shop-talk 
of the stage and its purpose was to lam 
In all the sat 


“Tuesday.” 


Its lines were the 
poon the egotism of actors. 
ellites of the All Star galaxy, from 
David Belasco and Mr. Abraham Er 
langer—once enemies but now friends— 
down to the humblest of the caravan, im 
personated their everyday selves. As a 
personal exhibition it encompassed the 
wit, and executive 
American theatredom. 

The record of the All Star Gambol 
would be incomplete without mention of 
Mr. Victor Herbert, who arranged all 
the music of the performance, led the 
daily street parades, and conducted with 
rare ability the orchestra of fifty pieces 
which bears his name. 

There is not likely to be found a the 
atrical manager with the hardihood to 
repeat the Lambs’ All Star Gambol for 
commmercial Purposes. Based on the 


wisdom, genius of 
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. I should have 
this month with 


varden Si Wis 


n New York 
niably attractive 
carden.” The word 
Case, 


1 
+} 
t 


agrant zephyrs 
| 
i 


at pl. igh up among the chimney 
pots It was a master stroke in des riptive 
christening on the part of Mr. Rudolph 


Aronson when he invented the name 


ris’ impersonat 
\. Baldwin S 
ind Hassard Short 

twenty years ago and applied 
arid tile-wastes which crowned the old 
Casino. Although roof garden shows 
have increased in number, they have 
never improved in quality. The aériest of 
the lot was the one atop the Madison 
Square Garden which, however, suffered 
a blight after the Thaw-White tragedy 
and has now disappeared. ‘The remaining 
three in New York are almost as much 
enclosed as indoor theatres, ten times 
as difficult of access, and ‘as un 
comfortable. This year they are notable 
chiefly for their uninteresting shows and 


] 


for the negative quality of the drinks 
they serve. 

Whatever advantage there is just at 
present lies with the Victoria Roof Gar 
den. Here the midwinter vaudeville bill 
has been moved skyward, and you may 
sit in contemplation of high-priced 
“head liners” and other celebrities of the 
varieties who come and go in weekly 
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arranging he recent gambol I \ o right. standing, Charles sin yb: Fdwin Milton Royle, 
t Broadhurst, and Augustu ioma tec gene Presbrey and David 











changes 
during the 


der across the 
| 


lo stretch your cramped limbs 

ntermissions, you may mean 
Hammerstein “farm” on 
the adjoining roof, with its solitary cow. 


i Ss 


three or four sheep, and a few disconso 
late chic kens, il] ittended by Farmer 
Wilkie, of Red Oaks, la.. whose claim 
to fame ts that | uls from the home 
town of the Cherry Sisters, and sports 
whiskers six feet long 

Phe Aérial Garden is a more attra 
tive place, but here has settled this season 
an atroclously stupid piece entitled “The 
Boy And ‘| Girl,” by Mr. Richard 
Carle, the magnet of which is the name 

surely not the performance—of Miss 
Marie Dressler. | am amazed that human 
ngenuity could have devised such a to 
tally inept piece. It is not necessary to 
go into details concerning it, for I pre- 


dict that it w ll have disappeared before 
comment reaches the 


eyes of my 


1909,” which have ar 


lles Of 





inight Sons,”’ 





upon the 


| 
Cheatre, 


New York 
pretentions, but 
During the 
last three years these ‘‘Follies’” have at- 
copy the hilarious 
h flourish along the 
Paris—eliminating 
vulgarity of the latter, of 
present example is_ richly 
is thickly populated 
beauty, 


rived roof of the 
makes greater 


to scarcely better purpose. 


tempted always to 
summer pieces whi 
Champs Elysee in 
some of the 
course. ‘The 
costumed, and _ it 
with girls of calcium-light 


: most 


of whom are saddest when they sing. ‘To 
mention t 


] 
} 
I 


iat there are sixteen changes of 


scenes and twenty-three musical numbers 


} 


it the management has not 
as quantity of the 
material is concerned. But the quality is 
not so definite 

There is little need to particularize in 
the matter of the Che most 
accomplished is Miss Bessie Clayton, the 


is to admit tl 


been reluctant so far 


periormers. 


dancer. None of the other principals 
show ability calculated to lift) them 


above the level of ordinary chorus-girls. 


a 
ae 


i‘. & 4 ° Z. 


showing certain of the company on the observation 


platform of The Limited 
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